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ABSTRACT 

This monograph by educator-philosopher Eli Ginzberg, 
commisioned by the Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, examines 
the transition from school to work, exploring why the transition is 
so hard for some groups of young people, relatively easy for others- 
The point of the book is not to add one more research report to the 
literature dealing with detailed aspects of the educational system or 
of the labor market for youth. Rather, the monograph strives to set 
out the critical interfacing between these two large systems—the 
school and the world of work--with regard for the way in which each 
is affected in turn by the family and the larger society. The book's, 
seven chapters explore the following concepts: the background of the 
concern for youth unemployment and the origins of youth employment 
proarams: theories about youth unemployment: statistics on employment 
and unemployment for affluent and poor, white and black youth; the 
role of the family in the preparation of youth, environmental 
differences between white and minority youth, the problems of inner 
city schools, and the differing conditions of earlier immigrant 
aroups and today's ghetto residents: the role of the military as a 
shaping experience for youth: school as the opportunity matrix, and 
how different population groups relate to school; programs in both 
school and the labor market aimed at improving the employability of 
youth: and recommendations for improving the transition from school 
to work. A list of suggest^^d readings is included. (KC| 
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Preface 



his monograph has been prepared in response to an invi 



X tation from the Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation. 
The invitation suggested that ''senior scholars share some of 
their wisdom gained from a lifelong career in their chosen 



Accepting the invitation had its serendipitous consequences. 
It turned out that 1979 was the year during which the Carter 
Administration undertook a thorough review of its youth poli- 
cies as prelude to new legislative proposals to Congress in 1980 
when the 1977 Youth Act came up for reauthorization. As 
chairman of the National Commission for Employment Policy, 
the statutory body responsible for advising the President and 
Congress on a wide range of employment problems, I have had 
the advantage of participating in the Administration's review 
and in the extensive work carried out by the commission and 
its staff for its Fifth Annual Report submitted in December 

1979, which focused on recommendations aimed at improving 
the employability of youth. 

These are the policy concerns that have been present and 
dominant while this monograph was being written. My own 
career in research in human resources provides the foundation 
for the approach , the conceptions, and the conclusions reported 
in this monograph. For 40 years my colleagues and I at Colum- 
bia University have studied almost every facet of human 
resources. We have dealt at Imgth with subjects directly rele- 
vant to the present inquiry, including occupational choice and 
career guidance, educational preparation and work perfor- 
mance, the preparation of minority youth for the world of work, 
military manpower, and the job problems of inner-city youth. 

Af a postscript since the presidential election in November, 

1980, Congress did not act to reauthorize youth legislation 
because of a lack of agreement on funding, on a sub-minimum 
wage, and on the proposed appropriation for secondary educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, there is considerable support among senior 
Republican as well as Democratic legislators for a more effec- 
tive federal program to assist disadvantaged youth in securing 
employment in the regular economy. It is possible, even likely, 
that new youth legislation will beintroduced during the first or 
second year of the Reagan Administration 




field. 
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Although this monograph is sponsored by an educational 
organization, I must point out that my associates and I have 
never pursued research into the educational process: what 
transpires in the classroom between teacher and student; the 
factors that facilitate or retard mastery of reading and numbers; 
the antagonism and alienation that affects large numbers 
of students from low-income homes— these and related in- 
school problems and processes are not part of our capital. My 
views on these matters are drawn from the research of others; 
they do not reflect findings from our own investigations. 

The point of this monograph is not to add one more research 
report to the never-ending stream of new publications dealing 
with detailed aspects of the educational system or of the labor 
market for youth. Rather, the objective is to set out the critical 
interfacing between these two large systems— the school and 
the world of work— with due regard for the way in which each is 
affected in turn by the family and the larger society. The point 
of this monograph is to help identify the reasons that the 
transition from school to work is relatively smocth for some 
young people and exceedingly difficult for others. In addition, 
we will assess the realistic options available to an affluent and 
concerned democracy for smoothing the path of those young 
people who are encountering major problems in making the 
transition. 

Irving Greenberg, formerly Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower, U.S. Department of Defense, provided me with the 
background data on which Chapter 4 is based. 

As many times previously, I owe much to the helpfulness of 
Sylvia Leef who transcribed my poor hand, to the careful 
checking of the statistical data by Anna Dutka, and to the 
pungent editing of Ruth S. Ginzberg. 



Eli Ginzberg, Director 
Conservation of Human Resources 
Columbia University 
December 1980 
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Focus on Youth 

Most Americans are addicted to the idea that anything 
that is real can be counted. Notwithstanding this predi- 
lection for statistics, the difficulties macroeconomists face in 
seeking to forecast the next turn in business activity and the 
problems encountered by criminologists who work with statis* 
tics should remind us of the fragile state of empirical social 
science. Another national trait is the denigration of historical 
evidence. We have always been future-oriented; the past is put 
out of si:;ht and out of mind, since it may provide misleading 
cues and clues for a world that is experiencing rapid change. 

But judgment, more than knowledge, depends on perspec- 
tive, which, in turn, requires the evaluation of experience 
under different conditions and circumstances. This is the task 
of historical inquiry. It is true that we might draw the wrong in- 
ferences from history, but without the perspective that history 
contributes, we are certain to be disoriented. 

With these stipulations, I will attempt to recapitulate the 
major developments on the American scene over the last 50 
years to determine what light can be shed on the subject at 
hand— the transition of young people from school to work. 

The late 1920s has been designated "The New Era" by those 
who believe that the last serious depression occurred in the 
1890s and the United States subsequently entered upon a 
period of perpetual prosperity. I have no personal recollection 
of difficulties that either high school dropouts or graduates 
faced in finding a job during the Twenties. I dc remember, how- 
ever, the difficulty that some of my friends had in finding 
'"good" openings, those with desirable working conditions 
where conscientious employees could look forward to advance- 
ment. 

Youth unemployment became an issue of national concern 
during the devastating depression of the 1930s. Since the 
unemployment rates for male heads of households exceeded 
25% in 1933 and never dropped below 10% throughout the 
decade, young people who wanted to join the labor force found 
it difficult to locate jobs. The federal government established 
the National Youth Administration to assist in-school and 
out-of-school youth with modest resources to obtain work and 
income. Later the government established the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, which enrolled a total of two and one-half 
million young men to work in the national parks and similar 
projects. 
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Because of the severity of adult unemployment in the 1930s, 
the trade unions lobbied with some success in the more indus- 
trialized states to raise the legal school-leaving age from 14 
to 16 in the expectation that this would remove some of the 
competition for the large numbers of men who were still 
looking for work. Forty years later, during tlie recession of 
1974-75, 1 was urged by trade union leaders in California to 
explore what new programs the National Commission for 
Manpower Policy might propose to delay young people from 
entering the labor market. 

The screening of the male population in the U.S. for military 
service in World War II revealed several important defects 
in the educational preparation of the nation's youth. Although 
publicly supported education was established in the colonial 
period, at lerist in New England, and had been a recognized 
responsibility of localities and the states for the better part 
of a century, over 700,000 young men were rejected for mili- 
ta.ry service becau:o of "mental deficiency" (illiteracy); 
another 400,000 illiterates were accepted for service; and an 
additional 300,000 were considered borderline. In sum, almost 
one out of every 12 young men who registered for military 
service was illiterate (fifth-grade level) or had only borderiine 
capacity to function at that level. 

Several points are worth noting: the rejection rates for 
illiteracy were 10 times greater in the South than in the Far 
West; six times as many blacks were rejected as whites; the 
rejection rate for whites in the Southeast exceeded the rate 
for blacks in the Northeast and Far West. 

In view of the recent (1960s and 1970s) efforts at remedial 
education, it is worth noting that during World War II the 
Army assigned 300,000 ilUterates and slow learners to 
Special Training Units where, after eight to 12 weeks of 
instruction, 85% were found to be acceptable for service. In 
our follow-up study, we found that the true rate for unaccep- 
tables was quite low, 13%. While it is difficult for the Vietnam 
generation to understand it, during Worid War II most yjung 
men wanted to be in uniform, and those assigned to these 
Special Training Units were strongly motivated to reach an 
acceptable level of literacy so that they would not be dis- 
charged to civilian life at the end of their assignment. 

World War II brought pervasive changes that have con- 
tinued to influence youth employment up to the present. In 
1940 four out of five blacks li vec' in the South, primarily in rural 
areas, where they worked the land as tenants or sharecroppers. 
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During and after the war blacks migrated from the farms to the 
cities, with the result that, on the average, blacks became more 
urbanized than whites. Blacks also migrated from the South to 
the North and West in such large numbers that today only one 
of every two blacks lives in the South. 

The blacks, even those in the yoimger age group (25-29), 
who were heavily caught up in this mass migration were 
generally poorly educated. In 1940 more than one out of four 
was illiterate; only one in nine had completed high school. On 
the average young blacks had completed seven years of school; 
yoimg whites had completed ahnost KfiA years. These figures 
do not reflect differences in the quality of the education, which, 
if taken into accoxmt, would reveal a still wider gap between 
blacks and whites. 

Since much of the later analysis will focus on and around the 
differentially high rates of imemployment among minority 
youth, I wish to emphasize here that, because of statistical 
conventions, the blacks who lived on Southern farms prior 
to the large-scale migration were not counted as unemployed 
as long as they were engaged for some period of the year in 
working the land on which they lived or were hired by some- 
body else. They may have worked less than 100 days a year 
and have earned very little, but according to the statistical 
convention, they were underemployed, not unemployed. We 
must be careful, therefore, in assessing the current situation 
of many urban black youth; we must not see their present 
plight as xmequivocally worse than the conditions experienced 
by their fathers and grandfathers who lived and worked 
in Southern agriculture. The estimated annual income of a 
Southern black farm family in 1940 was under $500! 

At the end of World War II, most economists believed that the 
nation was certain to confront a serious unemployment prob- 
lem as a result of the approaching demobilization of seme 
10,000,000 servicemen and women and of the major disloca- 
tions that would attend the conversion from military to con- 
sumer output. The dominant view held that the nation would 
experience rates of unemployment in the same range as in 
the depressed 1930s. Fortunately this expectation proved 
unfounded: the pent-up demand for consvrnfrr goods, the 
alacrity with which businessmen were able to ivs^onvert to 
a peace-time basis, the voluntary witiixlravai of large 
numbers of women from the work force, the C i bc iafits that 
steered large numbers of veterans into school or training 
courses all contributed to the successful transition. 
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I have recently checked the principal publications pre- 
pared for and emanating from the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, and the subject of youth unem- 
ployment, including the unemployment of black youth, was 
conspicuously absent. In a major address to the conference 
titled "Negro Youth on Democracy's Growing Edge," Freder- 
ick D. Patterson said, "The ability of minorities to get jobs ... is 
probably the most crucial and pragmatic single test of progress 
. . . What are the prospects for minority youth? The decade of 
1950-60 has been one of comparatively full employment." 
While Patterson was taking a favorable reading on the 
employment outlook for black youth, the U.S. Department of 
Labor issued its manpower outlook for the 1960s, noting future 
major changes in the labor market; specifically, the proxi- 
mate increase in the number of young entrants into the labor 
force as a consequence of the steep rise in the birth rate in 
the immediate post-war period. 

Before the end of the decade of the Sixties, over 4,000 000 
young people would annually reach the age of 18, up from 
about 2,000,000 in the 1950s, a reflection of the low birth 
rates of the depressed 1930s. The manpower specialists in 
the U.S. Department of Labor, as well as observers outside 
of government, were increasingly concerned in the early 
1960s wich the fact that after each of the last three recessions- 
in 1948-49, 1958-59, and 1961-62-the country had a higher 
level of unemployment. This, together with the lai^e in- 
creases in young workers and the substantial numbers of 
women entering or returning to the labor force, pointed to 
serious unemployment in the years ahead. 

The Kennedy Administration, with broad-based support 
from the Republicans, passed the Manpower Development 
and Training Act (MDTA) in 1962 to alleviate one aspect of 
the employment problem. The initial thrust of MDTA was to 
assist skilled workers, who had lost their jobs because of 
automation, to find alternative employment after participat- 
mg in a federally-supported training or retraining program. 

It was not until 1964 that Congress directed its attention 
specifically to helping young people in search of employment. 
Although Senator Hubert Humphrey had sought congres- 
sional approval for a broad-based program for youth, he had 
to settle for considerably less: the Job Corps, for young per- 
sons who had few salable skills for the employment market- 
place, and the Neighborhood Youth Corps, a summer program 
for young people in the cities. 



Despite the sustained expansion of the economy that started 
in 1961 and ended in 1969, which set a record for years without 
a recession, and despite the additional demand for youth by 
the Armed Forces to meet the escalating requirements of our 
deepening involvement in Vietnam, considerable numbers of 
young people, especially minority youth, could not find reg- 
ular jobs. But it was not until the recession of 1970, which the 
Nixon Administration mistakenly thought would draw the 
inflationary virus out of the U.S. economy, that youth unem- 
ployment in general and the unemployment of black youth in 
particular began to attract attention. 

When the Twentieth Century Fund inquired in 1970 whether 
I would head a task force on black youth unemployment, I 
asked for a few days in which to review the data before making 
a commitment to undertake the assignment. I knew that the 
black population had made significant gains in employment, 
occupational mobility, and income during the 1960s and, 
until I looked'closely at the figures, I was unaware that these 
seemingly favorable trends had not been sufficientiy per- 
vasive to assure a job for all black young people who reached 
workmg age. In fact, I was appalled at what my summary 
review of the figures revealed. Our report in 1971 carried the 
title. The Job Crisis for Black Youth. 

Although the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) was passed in December 1973, and was substan- 
tially broadened the following year to help check the ravages 
of the recession and further amended in 1976, it was not until 
March 1977 tiiat Congress passed manpower legislation aimed 
specifically at improving the employability and employment 
of youth. 

In setting the stage for a review of the rites of passage 
between school and work, we must also pay brief attention to 
the major transformations in the educational system that 
accompanied the labor market transformations and the 
new federal programs designed to improve the prospects of 
groups experiencing difficulties in finding and holding jobs. 

School systems, many of which had been hurt by the long 
depression of the 19308, benefitted greatiy from a new infusion 
of public funds in the post-World War II period. Urban and sub- 
urban taxpayers became willing and able to support a much 
higher level of public expenditure. New school buildings, 
better prepared teachers, more ancillary services (from coun- 
seling to driver education), the spectacular expansion of 
community colleges and branches of state universities in 
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urban centers, additional funds for vocational and technical 
training, and, after 1965, special federal funding to improve 
the educational opportunities for youngsters from low-income 
famihes— aU this and more occurred in the Fifties, Sixties 
and early Seventies. While much of the new money went to 
accommodate the vastly increased student population, the 
increases on a per capita basis, inflationary distortions 
ehminated, amounted to well over 100% between 1950 and 
1970. 

tt2°S°'^ important and so was the decision of the 

U.S. Supreme Court in 1954 that outlawed school segregation 
However slowly this decision has been implemented, it has 
enabled a significant number of black youngsters in the 
South to attend schools with white classmates and white 
teachers. In the North, the exodus of middle-class white fam- 
ihes to the suburbs left more and more inner-city schools 
catenng exclusively to minority groups. 

In the early Sixties, James Conant warned about the dan- 
gers of concentrating exclusively on school desegregation 
and to miss in that preoccupation two parallel challenges 
confronting Amciican democracy: 1) how to assure that the 
large number of youths who, in spite of desegregation, would 
continue to attend segregated schools in the slums for a long 
time to come could be more effectively educated, and 2) how our 
society could assure that these young people could obtain jobs 
when they were ready to work. 

Conant found American society oblivious to the "social 
dynamite" inherent in the inadequate education and the large- 
scale unemployment of ghetto youth and warned that if the 
country failed to act, it would pay a high price. An adequate 
response to this warning is yet to come. 

It is not easy to explain why the American people have been 
so slow to focus on the school/work nexus, but if this in- 
troductory chapter is to provide perspective, we must con- 
sider the issue and advance some interpretations. 

It is my view that, until recently, the recognition of youth 
unemployment as a problem has been simply denied. At a 
meeting of consultants to the National Institute of Education 
in the eariy 1970s, Theodore Schultz, one of the founders of 
the Chicago school of human capital, became quite impatient 
with me because of my emphasis on this issue. He commented 
sharply, "You know what happens to unemployed youth— 
when they reach their twenties, they get jobs." My not-so- 
respectful reply was to the effect that that might be true for 
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those who, in the interim, had not been killed, committed sui- 
cide, or been locked up in prison. 

In 1967 President Johnson appointed a "secret" White 
House Task Force to advise him on the problems of the inner 
city. It was secret because the President wanted to keep his 
options open in the event that he decided not to go forward with 
the recommendations of the Task Force, and this, in fact, 
turned out to be the case. Chaired by George Shultz, who 
was at that time dean of the University of Chicago School 
of Business, and with broad representation from business, 
labor, academic, minority groups, and government, the 
Task Force unanimously reco/nmended, among other things, 
the establishment of an experimenial school system from 
nursery through high school and mdependent of the edu- 
cational establishment. The Task Force had hopes of determin- 
ing whether such a freestanding school, uninhibited by the 
barnacles of bureaucracy, could successfully educate young- 
sters from low-income families living in the ghetto. The total 
cost of the Task Force's innovative programs amounted to 
between 14 and 18 billion dollars, a sum that was ruled out 
of bounds because of the mounting expenditures for Vietnam. 

Unwilling to ask Congress for large new programs that 
he knew it would not approve, President Johnson instead 
sought in 1967-68 to elicit the cooperation of leaders in the 
business community to facilitate hiring the hard-to-employ. 
Henry Ford II and tiie other leaders who responded obviously 
were sensitive to the problem, having witnessed the conflagra- 
tions set off by urban rioters who put the torch to homes, 
offices, and community facilities as an expression of their 
frustrations. 

Several years later, after having placed several hundred 
thousand hard-to-employ persons on their payrolls, most 
employers discovered that few were still working for them. 
Turnover is always high among new workers, and it is es- 
pecially high if the new workers face transportation problems 
in getting to work and if their supervisors tend to be hostile 
because of racial prejudice. In addition to the losses from these 
causes, the recession severed many of the remaining new 
employees from the payroll because of their low seniority. 
From the end of the 1960s to the end of the 1970s, American 
business has been loath to experiment anew in hiring the 
hard-to-employ. It may turn out that the reorganization of 
the National Alliance of Business in 1978 and the funding 
of Titie VII of CETA, Private Industry Councils, will reverse 
the long-term noninvolvement of the business sector. 
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Because economists have preempted the field of employ- 
ment, including explorations of unemployment, the conclud- 
ing section of this chapter will look more closely at the domi- 
nant economic theories of employment, some of which 
complement and some of which contradict each other. 

The following theories run the gamut from denying that 
youth unemployment is a problem worthy of public attention 
to a view that, while it may be a serious problem, not much can 
be done about it since it is embedded in 18 or more years of 
cumulative developmental deficits. In brief, here are the 
theories: 

1. Much pf the reported unemployment among youth is 
"voluntary" in that it reflects young persons quitting rather 
than losing jobs, a process connected with their explorations 
of the labor market prior to settling down. This interpretation 
gains support from the finding that the average span of un- 
employment among youth is shorter than among older 
workers. Further support for the "voluntary" nature of youth 
unemployment is the joint explanations that point to "the 
loss of the work ethic" and the availability of alternative 
sources of income for those who don't work (primarily from 
welfare or from illicit activities). The protagonists hold that 
teenage mothers, v/lio are unmarried or whose husbands have 
left or divorced them, receive sufficiently high welfare pay- 
ments in money and in kind to deter them from looking for 
paid employment. The explanation for young unemployed men 
is that many can make more money in a few houid spent 
"hustling" than in a week of delivering parcels or washing 
dishes. Consequently, mwny who are count>ed as unemployed 
or out of the labor force are in fact "working" outside the 
regular economy, usually less than full time. 

2. Another theory accepts the reality of high youth unem- 
plojmient but finds the root of the problem in the malfunc 
tioning of employment markets. Policy makeu: in the 1970s 
were unwilling to run the economy at or even close to the full 
employment level. Accordingly, the chronic weakness in 
demand means that some job seekers will not find jobs and 
young people, most of whom lack experience and skill, are 
among the most likely victims of this policy. 

3. The foregoing explanation is popular among the left- 
of-center economists, while those to the rightK)fK:enter see 
high youth unemployment closely linked to the continuing 
rise in the minimum wage, together with its broadened cov- 
erage. Employers avoid hiring young inexperienced persons 
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because the wage they must pay them is significantly 
greater than their prospective productivity. If employers 
could pay them less, they would hire more yoxmg people. Al- 
though this is true, I want to be counted with those economists 
who question whether a special minimum wage for youth 
would be desirable. The arguments against it are substantial 
and include: the long-term commitment of the U.S. to pay 
according to the work, not according to the characteristics 
of the worker; the dangers of substituting younger for older 
workers, thereby reducing the total social benefit; the attitude 
of many ghetto youth that keeps them from accepting 
employment, ^ en at the minimum wage, if the job appears to 
be dead-end; the recent availability of targeted tax credits that 
provide substantial financial assistance to employers if they 
hire disadvantaged youth. 

4. Another theory holds that high youth unemployment 
results from the geographic g^p between where young people 
live and where entry-level jobs are expanding. High youth 
xmemployment is characteristic of inner-city and low-income 
rural areas. Job expansion, particularly in manufacturing, 
is occurring in the suburbs and recently in selected communi- 
ties in the Sunbelt. Both of these localities are beyond the 
reach of many young inner-city job seekers. 

5. Another explanation for tiie job difficulties of young 
people stresses the competition they face from the contij^raing 
flow of mature women into the labor market whenever jobs 
become available. Since many of these women are better 
educated and more stable than minority youth who drop out or 
get pushed out of school without having acquired a diploma, 
they are preferred by employers. Minority youth are also seen 
by some researchers to be vulnerable to the competition of the 
large numbers of immigrants, legal and undocumented, who 
have been entering the U.S. in substantial numbers over the 
last decade. These newcomers, particularly those who are 
not legally permitted to work, are eager to take any type of 
job that is open and to work hard, usually for minimum 
wages. Their availability precludes the necessity of employers 
improving their work environment and wages, which, if im- 
proved, might attract a substantial number of unemployed 
minority youth. 

6. Discrimination based on race, ethnic origin, or sex extends 
into every aspect of our society. While experts differ in the 
weight they attach to discrimination in handicapping minor- 
ity youth in their search for desirable emplojonent, I hold with 
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those who see it as highly damaging. Employers differ in their 
policies of hiring minorities, and some are under pressure to 
increase the proportion of minority workers on their payrolls. 
Still, the practices followed by the personnel departments of 
large organizations are often passively if not actively hostile 
toward minorities, especially those whose dress, speech, and 
manner differ markedly from the norm. We know that in the 
absence of alternative sources of labor supply, even highly 
prejudiced employers will alter their hiring practices and 
accept minorities. But, as we have se^n. most employers in 
recent years have been able to choose employeeis from ^ large 
and diverse labor market. 

7. A final explanation of high youth unemployment can 
be subsumed under the heading of "inadequate human 
capital." Many youths, especially minority youths, are unem- 
ployed because they lack the minimal competencies, work 
orientation, and behavioral traits that are essential for 
finding and holding regular jobs. The protagonists of this 
theory point to the large numbers of minority youth who fail 
to graduate from high school and the substantial proportion 
among them who lack the minimum skills of reading, 
writing, and computation that most jobs now require. And 
these defects, serious as they are, are not the total of their 
handicaps. These theorists emphasize that many young 
people are unable or unwilling to accept the discipline, 
authority, ana restraints that are inJaerent in jobs. Workers 
who are unable to get to work regularly and on time, who 
decide to take a day off when they feel like it, who respond to 
direction and criticism from their supervisors by becoming 
surly or hostile, who get into conflkte with their fellow em- 
ployees— these workers will not survive long on the job. 

There is no way to choose among these conflicting or 
complementary explanations of why so many minority youth 
are having such difficulties in getting a toehold in the world of 
work. Other explanations by respected scholars should at 
least be noted. These include the unrealistic expectations that 
many young people have about jobs and careers; their re- 
luctance to accept certain kinds of work (such as domestic 
service or other service employment); their alienation from 
society, which leads to their turning their backs on any type of 
regular employment; or their conviction that "the system" will 
not pay off for them any more than it has paid off for their 
parents. 
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Analysis of these alternative theories must await our review 
of the interaction among the family, the school, the U.S. Armed 
Forces, and the labor market, each of which influences the job 
and career prospects of young people. Only at the end of such 
an analysis will we have developed a reasonable basis for 
public intervention. 
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Despite disturbingly high rates of youth unemployment 
throughout most of the 1960s and 1970s, it was not until 
1977 that Congress focused on the issue and sought to inter- 
vene. While we have sufficient data to frame the youth 
unemployment problem and to assess its impact, there are 
gaps in our knowledge about the critical years after young 
people stop attending school and move into the world of 
work, either directiy or after a number of detours. 

In this chapter I shall outline the contours of youth employ- 
ment and unemployment on the basis of data compiled by 
the federal government. However, it is first necessary to 
assess the categories used in collecting the data so that the 
potential as well as the limitations of the available informa- 
tion can be appraised. 

Let us first consider the lower and upper age boundaries of 
the term "youth." Some years ago the U.S. Departments of 
Commerce and Labor raised the lower age level from 14 to 16 in 
recognition of the fact that most young people remain on the 
school rolls until at least 16. In some states the school-leaving 
age is 17 or 18 or until a student has acquired a high school 
diploma. A new pattern may be emerging: in California young 
people may leave school at any time after their sixteenth birth- 
day if they can demonstrate through an examination that they 
have basic competencies in reading, writing, and mathematics 
and some general knowledge and ability to use these compe- 
tencies in problem solving. 

The National Commission on Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics, which submitted its reconunendations to 
Congress in the fall of 1979 on the basis of its comprehensive 
review of the quantity and quality of labor fofbe data, con- 
sidered recommending that the lower age level be raised from 
16 to 18 on the ground that more young people remain in school 
than leave prior to the age of 18. It finally decided against 
this recommendation because, it felt, it is important to be 
able to monitor the employment experience of young people 
who enter the work force at 16. 

The Commission's decision to recommend continuing to use 
the age of 16 as the lower age level for estimating the labor 
force does not mean, however, that there are no problems con- 
nected with the decision. Many 14« and 15-yearolds who are 
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still in school seek or hold part-time and summer jobs, and 
some participate in work-study programs. Both Congress 
and the federal departments involved in overseeing various 
training and employment programs have been imder conflic^ 
ing pressures to treat this younger group in different ways. 
Since there are insufficient appropriations to cover all po- 
tential claimants for emplcyability services, Congress has 
excluded the 14- and 15-ye£lr-olds from many employment and 
training programs. On the other hand, to exclude them from 
participating could deprive those who need work opportunities 
to help their families and to help keep them on the school rolls. 

Government agencies usually divide the youth population 
into two r:^c8gories: teenagers (those between 16 and 19) and 
young people aged 20 to 24. Some analysts prefer to divide 
youth into teenagers and those aged 20 to 21 on the assumption 
that the definition of youth should not be extended beyond 
21, but most governmental reporting systems do not recog- 
nize this lower cut-off point. It should be noted that many 
states provide that when a young person reaches 18, he or 
she becomes an adult in the legal sense of the term. But 
incongruities remain; most 18-year-olds continue to live in 
their parents' homes or are supported by them if they live away 
from home; they are permitted to vote in federal and many 
state elections; they may control their property. Nevertheless 
their experiences in the labor market continue to differ sub- 
stantially from those in their mid- and later twenties. 

For the purpose of labor market analysis, then, youth is 
usually defined as young people between the ages of 16 and 
24, but with special focus on those between 16 and 19 years 
of age. What measures should be used to judge how well or how 
poorly those who stop their education make the transition 
from school to work? 

Every summer millions of young people, most of whom plan 
to return to school in the fall, seek either full- or par^time 
jobs to earn money, keep busy, gain some work experience, or 
explore the adult world. Many young people do find jobs, 
usually with the help of relatives or friends. But many others 
do not. Since 1964 Congress has appropriated a sizable sum 
every year to provide approximately 1,000,000 summer jobs 
for youngsters from low-income homes who might rtherwise be 
on the streets and getting into trouble. In 1978 approximately 
$750 million was appropriated for this purpose. A Government 
Accounting Office (GAO) report in February 1979 was high- 
ly critical of the Summer Youth Employment Development 
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Program, on the ground that the work experience offered by 
this program was deficient. In my opinion, however, the 
government auditors underestimated the extent to which 
Congress considered this program more a method of income 
transfer than one of training; it assumes that young people 
with money in their pockets are less likely to cause disturb- 
ances in the urban centers. 

Many youngsters who work in the summer also want part- 
time jobs during the school year. Some obtain as much part- 
time work as they want; others are less successful. Because 
of the age groupings into which our labor force data are 
subdivided, no sharp distinction is made between the unem- 
ployment of a young man in his early twenties who is the head 
of a household and has a wife and child to support and the 
high school student living at home in a middle-income family 
who lost a babysitting position. 

On the basis of the available data, we can distinguish the 
employment of in-school from that of oufrof-school youth; 
further we can distinguish between full-time and part-time 
employment. It is less easy to differentiate the household 
arrangements and income needs of young persons who are 
reported or who report themselves as unemployed. Some 
youngsters are on their own and must support themselves; 
others live at home and receive allowances from their par- 
ents; still others live at home, but the family income is 
marginal and the young persons need to contribute to family 
support or at least to obtain their own spending money. 

In an ideal world in which the goals of the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Full Employment and Balanced Economic Growth 
Act were fully implemented, there would be part-time or full- 
time jobs for all young persons depending on their desires 
and needs, subject only to some societal determination of the 
minimum age at which a young person could leave school and 
work full timt Since we are a considerable distance from 
achieving this joal. Congress must continue to stipulate 
the criteria of rge and family income tihat permit young 
people to partic pate in federal training and employment 
programs. 

In our search for perspective on youth employment and 
unemployment, we must go beyond the considerations of age 
span, distinctions between in-school and outK)f-8chool youtti, 
between youths seeking full-time and youttis seeking part- 
time work, and the economic circumstances of their fami- 
lies. These are important considerations, but they cannot 
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provide a comprehensive view of youth in the U.S. labor 
market today. We also need to review major developments over 
the past quarter century so that we can increase our knowl- 
edge of the much larger numbers of young people who want 
jobs, the extent to which employers have been able to 
accommodate them, whether those who have not foimd jobs 
are hea^y concentrated among certain groups, and the al- 
ternatives open to yoimg people who do not find jobs or who 
become so discouraged that they stop looking. 

The unemployment rate has become the most important 
single measure of the quality of performance of the American 
economy. Therefore, any pronoxmced rise in the unemploy- 
ment rate for yoxmg people, as did in fact occur between the 
mid-1950s and the mid-1970s when the rate for white teenagers 
rose from about 10% to about 1 7% and for black teenagers &om 
16% to 38%, must be taken as evidence of the malperformance 
of the economy, particularly in providing employment oppor- 
txmities for yoxmg people. During this same period the unem- 
ployment rate among the 20- to 24-year-olds increased from 
approximately 4.5% to 12%. 

These data xmderscore the increasing difficulty young people 
fa ^ed o^er these two decades in finding jobs, but they do not 
tell the v\^hole story. At least two additional criteria must be 
cons7idered: What happened to the total rate of employment of 
vouth and what was the experience of different groups in 
obtairang jobs? 

As we have noted, the number of young people reaching 
working age (16) does not remain the same firom one decade 
to the next The numbers of those aged 18 to 24 remained 
relatively stable between 1950 bnd 1960 and then advanced 
steeply by 1977. 

Young People in the United States, 1960-1977 
(in miUions) 

Year Total 14-17 18-21 22-24 

1950 24.5 8.4 9.0 7.1 

1960 26.8 11.2 9.2 6.4 

1977 45.2 16^ 16.8 11.6 

While the U.S. population increased from 180 to 216 million 
(20% increase) between 1960 and 1977, the number of young 
people aged 14 to 24 increased by about 70%. In fact the young 
people accounted for one out of every two persons added to 
the total population. 

*.) > 
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In the 13 years between 1947 and i960 there was no dif- 
ference in the number of young people aged 16 to 24 in the 
civihan labor force; in both years this age group accounted 
for approximately 11.5 million. In fact, since the total labor 
force grew by about 15% over this period, the proportion of 
young people employed or looking for jobs decUned. But the 
numbers and labor force status of young people changed 
radically between 1960 and 1977. The total number of young 
people in the labor force more than doubled during this period- 
it increased from 11.5 to 23.7 milUon. It is striking to note the 
increase in the number of employed young people in the labor 
2?^ number was 10.2 milUon in 1960 and 20.4 million in 
1977. Since total employment increased from 66 to 91 mil- 
lion (slightly under 40%) in these same years, the absorption of 
oyer 10 million young workers was notable on twv counts- 
they accounted for one out of every 2.5 additional workers and 
their rate of employment growth was two-and-a-half times 
as rapid as for the labor force as a whole. 

It makes little sense to argue, as many do, that the U S 
economy is fundamentally hostile to young people. The fore- 
going data suffice to rule that out. These figures lend support 
to those who beUeve that youth unemployment has not been, 
and 18 not at present, a serious economic or social problem; 
the labor market has shown considerable flexibility in accom- 
modating the vastly enlarged number of young people ready 
to work. o i~ *• y 

Another way to assess the labor market is to consider the 
unemployment of young people, in numbers and percentages 
as more of them sought jobs after 1960. In 1960 there were 1 3 
million young people between the ages of 16 and 24 outof work 
roughly 11% of the age group. In 1977 the numbers outof work 
exceeded 3.2 million, somewhat less than 14% of the age group. 

To understand the unemploymentdata in termsof both what 
they reveal and what they conceal, we must realize that a 
person over 16 years of age is counted as unemployed only if 
he, or a member of the household in which he lives, reports 
that he baa been actively looking for work but has not found 
a job. What of those who have no job, have not started to 
look, or have ceased looking because they have concluded 
that there are no openings for them? These young people are 
not considered unemployed; they are considered out of the 
labor force because they are not actively looking for jobs. 
The preferred way to develop a more incluaive measure of 
manpower utilization and underutilization is to consider the 
proportion of the total age group that is employed. 
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In his insightful paper written for the American Assembly 
in August 1979, Richard B. Freeman of Harvard University 
provides the relevant data by race and sex. With respect to 
white males he found that between 1964 and 1977 there 
were substantial gains in the percentage who held jobs: 

Percent Young White Males Employed, 1964, 1977 

Age 1964 1977 

16-17 36.5 44.3 

18-19 57.7 65.2 

20-24 79.3 80.5 

Among white females the gains were even greater: 
Percent Young White Females Employed, 1964, 1977 

Age 1964 1977 

16-17 25.3 37.5 

18-19 43.0 54.3 

20-24 45.3 61.4 

These data provide supporting evidence for those who believe 
that, despite the larger numbers of unemployed and rising 
rate of unemployment, more yoimg people were able to find 
jobs in 1977 than in 1964. At a time when a much larger num- 
ber of white young people were reaching working age, the 
labor market was able to provide substantially more oppor- 
tunities for them, even though aomt 'vere not able to make 
an easy transition. 

v>liat about ihe blacks? The figures for yoimg black men are 
disheartening: 

Percent \ oun^ Black Males Employed, 1964, 1977 



Age 1964 1977 

16-17 27.6 18.0 

18-19 51.8 36.0 

20-24 78.1 61.2 

Among young black women, there was relatively little 
change over these years: 

Percent Young Black Femalen Employed, 1964, 1977 

Age 1964 1977 

16-17 12.5 12.5 

18-19 32.9 28.0 

20-24 43.7 45.4 
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percentage of young black men and women who suc- 
ceeded in their search for employment in 1977 was lower than 
the relative percentage who succeeded in 1964. When the; 
experience is compared to that of their white peers, their 
handicaps are highlighted. 

Among the 16- and 17-yearolds, the percentage of white 
males ho ding jobs in 1977 was almost two-and-a-half times 
that of blacks. Among the same age group, the discrepancy 
between white and black females is even greater; the ratio is 

'^f J w« consider young adulto, there is a 

marked difference in favor of the whites, male and female 

The different experiences of young blacks and whites 
m the labor market can be rounded out by considering a brief 
overview of their respective unemployment rates, especiaUy 
jTom the mid-Pifties to the late Seventies. In the mid-Fifties 
the white unemployment rate for teenagers fluctuated around 
UWb. In the mid-Sixties the white rate had risen little more 
1Q7? ® P!yf«"*«Ke P?int: the black rate by 10 points. By 
• Voi^l^^?! dropped from ite peak of about 18% 

fi'*'^' "P to over 

d8%. These figures demonstrate that the unemployment rate 

among white teenagers increased byhalf over the 10% figure in 
the mid-1950s: the black rate skyrocketed fix>m 16% to over 
d8%, an mcrease of about 140%. 

So far, we have focused exclusively on the adaptive capa- 
city of the labor market to create part-time or full-time jobs 
for the vastiy increased numbers of young people who became 
available for work after the early 1960s. Now we must consider 
the ages at which young people leave school so that we can 
determine whether changes in this pattern influenced the 
numbers and the time that young people enter the labor mar- 
ket. Richard B. Freeman has again prepared a most useful 



Patterns of School Enrollment Among 
Young White Males by Percent 



Year 16-17 

1964 90.4 

1969 92.2 

1977 89.5 



18-19 20-24 

52.4 25.6 

60.9 33.2 

47.7 25.7 
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Patterns of School Enrollment Among 
Young Black Males by Percent 



Year 16-17 18-19 

1964 84.3 39.9 

1969 87.4 49.5 

1977 92.5 50.6 



20-24 

8.3 
20.5 
26.1 



Several points are noteworthy. Among white males the per- 
centage of each age group enrolled in school rose between 1964 
and 1969 but dropped thereafter. The decline in the two older 
groups between 1969 and 1977 is striking. One reason for the 
decline might have been that, with the cessation of hostilities 
in Vietnam, men no longer had to stay in school to avoid the 
draft. Another reason might have been the steep rise in college 
tuition and the new uncertainties about whether a college 
degree would ''pay off' in terms of improved job and career 
prospects, especially for those with only moderate intellectual 
capacity and interest. 

The trends in black enrollment are equally striking and 
very heartening. The largest percentage gain was achieved 
by blacks in their early twenties, whose school enrollment 
increased more than threefold from 1984 to 1977. In 1977 the 
percentage of blacks in each age group enrolled in school 
exceeded that of their white peers, a social statistic that is 
astonishing since considerations of family income and 
parental education weigh so heavily in favor of the whites. We 
must also consider to what extent blacks who cannot find jobs 
decide to remain in or return to school in the hope of improving 
their employability. 

The steep increases in the school enrollment of blacks in 
their teens and early twenties would have reduced their 
availability for full-time work but not necessarily for part- 
time jobs. Since so many come from families whose income 
is modest at best and often dose to the poverty level, these 
students need to earn part or ail of their expenses. Never- 
theless, the sharp decline in the percentage of young blacks 
who are working cannot be accounted for, except to a minor 
degree, by the substantial rise in school enrollments. 

Although we will defer consideration of such important 
matters as wage rates, earnings, career opportunities, and 
other important aspects of the jobs that young people obtain, 
we are now in a position to draw some tentative conclusions 
about the performance of the American economy in providing 
employment opportunities for yoimg people as they enter the 
world of work. 
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1. The U.S. does not face a crisis in youth unemployment. 
Although both the number and percentage of young people 
who want jobs and can't find them is greater than a decade 
or two ago, it is also true that many mor€ youths, both in 
absolute numbers and as a proportion of their age group, are 
currently at work. The economy has shown gr^at capacity 
to absorb them. 

2. This positive reading about jobs for young people does 
not imply that the work opportunities during the summer and 
the school year are sufficient for meeting the desires and the 
needs of all young people, including those who are 14 or 15 
years old, for work experience and for spending money. But 
this failure, while it may be more dysfunctional than the public 
realizes, does not constitute a crisis. 

3. A crisis does exist among black youth. This is revealed 
by their low labor force participation, low employment, and 
high unemployment, both among males and females. 
Fortunately, not all blacks find it difficult to make the tran- 
sition from school to work, but the data we have reviewed 
indicate that the process is much more difficult for blacks than 
for whites. 

Since blacks account for only about 11% of the population 
and since most of them are employed, why do we call their 
circumstances a crisis? The answer is that the majority of 
black teenagers are out of work or out of the labor force. 
Moreover, if we take account of the second largest minority 
group, Hispanics, who may supplant blacks as our largest 
minority by the 1990's, the problem takes on heightened 
importance. 

Further reason to confront the crisis rather than ignore 
it is that blacks and Hispanics will account for more than their 
proportionate share (based on their present population) of 
the young people who will reach working age in the 1980s. 
Instead of accounting for about one out of every seven youths 
of working age by the end of the 1980s, the ratio will be closer 
to two out of seven. 

If the above figure is not sufficiently convincing, we can 
add that in many regions of the country and in many of the 
nation's leading cities— New York, Washington, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, Houston, and Chicago— minority youth will 
account for the majority of the new entrants into the work 
force. 

Finally, ours is a pluralistic economy and society. The U,S, 
cannot retain a leadership position in the world unless it 
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can assure its domestic tranquility and develop and utilize 
i^s human resources effectively. It will not be able to ac- 
complish this goal unless it provides opportunities for work 
and participation to its minority youth. 
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M ost young people make the transition from school to a 
XTX job with relatively little difficulty unless the local or the 
national economies are in the doldrums and older more 
experienced workers are being laid off. 

With little or no job experience other than occasional part- 
tame work or summer employment, the early months, even the 
first years after school, are a time of search and exploration of 
the realities of the job world for young people. There is no 
effective substitute for this period of exploration. Visits to 
plants, participation in counseling sessions, even enrolling in 
a vocational training program can help introduce young peo- 
ple to some of the realities of the work place, but they cannot 
take the place of hands-on work experience. 

The combination of no prior work experience and few skills 
makes many employers reluctant to hire young people This 
reluctance is increased when employers realize that many 
young people are likely to leave jobs within the first few weeks 
or months, because they are either dissatisfied with the work 
or because they are searching for jobs that suit them better. 

Une of the theories popular with conservative economists 
to explain the high unemployment among teenagers is based 
on their behavioral taraits. The theory holds that their unem- 
ployment IS primarily voluntary because they change jobs 
so frequently. As with most simplistic explanations, this 
theory has some basis in fact. Other simplistic theories run 
the gamut from the minimum wage law, which employers feel 
forces them to pay young people more than they contribute and 
therefore they are reluctant to hire them, to the hypothesis that 
since a disproportionate number of unemployed teenagers are 
discrimination must be the dominant cause of 
thar difficulties in getting and holding jobs. 

These sweeping generalizations based on behavioral traits 
the minimum wage, or racial discrimination go further than 
the available data will support and lack depth. Except through 
some generalized proxy variable such as educational achieve- 
ment, they take no account of the cumulative experiences of 
the young person or of how these experiences have shaped how 
the person thinks, acts, and will react once he or she starts 
to look for a job. 

The thrust of this chapter is that what happens during the 
transition from school to work cannot be understood and, 
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therefore, cannot be subject to effective social interventions 
until we delineate the developmental process through which 
students have passed and identify some of the difficulties 
facing them when they enter the job market Let us then con- 
sider the interactions among family, school, community, and 
society that, through mutual reinforcement, transform chil- 
dren into adults. 

The scholarly community is not in agreement about the 
shaping role of any one of these institutions, and there is 
even less consensus about the dynamics of their interactions. 
I will attempt to avoid basing any part of the following anal- 
ysis on extreme formulations. I will also attempt to alert 
the reader to the tentative nature of some of the assumptions 
underlying the formulations guiding the analysis. While 
experts may disagree on the importance they assign to the 
family as the principal nurturing institution, there is broad 
agreement among all of them, from anthropologists and psy- 
chologists to sociologists and economists, that what hap- 
pens to a person is greatly influenced by llie circumstances 
of the family into which he or she is bom. I have often told 
my students that the most important decision in their lives 
is their choice of parents! 

Fortunately, most children in the U.S. are bom to parents 
who want them, who have sufficient income to provide the 
essentials for normal growth, and who can provide a sup- 
portive emotional environment for their children. 

While this pattern is the norm, the deviations firom it are 
considerable. First, many children are bom into families 
in which there is only - > tie parent Many others do not live with 
both of their natur^ ' parents. When Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
then the Assistant Secretary of Labor, became aware in the 
mid-1960s that approximately half of all black children reach 
18 without having lived with both of their natural parents, 
he believed that he had found the key to the desperate cir- 
cumstances of the black family. As he saw it, this was the 
cause of the low income, low occupational status, high crime 
rates, high rates of rejection for military service, high crime 
stigma of disadvantc^e that characterize a larger propor- 
tion of blacks. He stressed the fact that Ihe absence of a man 
in so many black households was the direct cause of the 
family being on welfare, of children growing up without 
adequate discipline, of children never acquiring an under- 
standing of and expectation to participate in the world of work. 

With the benefit of hindsight we can better appreciate both 
the strengths and weaknesses of the Moynihan Report. 
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Moynihan's presentation appeared to place the blame on the 
victimized party. Furthermore, the report gave the impres- 
sion that not much progress could be expected until blacks 
"pulled themselves together" and began to behave like the 
white majority in establishing and maintaining a normal 
family structure in which two parents share responsibility 
for raising their offspring. The report was deficient in that 
it -^id not make the connection between the second-class 
status of black males in U.S. society and their behavior as 
providers. Nor did it present the extent to which the black 
community had for generations relied on the extended family, 
especially the female relatives, to provide alternatives to the 
vulnerable male as spouse and supporter. 

Nevertheless, these defects in analysis and presumptions 
should not obscure the importance of the link between family 
status and the fate of young people that Moynihan recognized. 
Children reared by only one parent have several disadvan- 
tages: a single parent is often unable to cope with all the 
demands on him or her; low family income translates into 
less of everything from food to toys; the infant and the young 
child are less likely to receive the stimulation needed for 
affective and cognitive development. Other possible defi- 
cits range from the low self-esteem of families on welfare to the 
difficulties that children in such homes have in developing 
a knowledge of the world beyond their immediate environs. 

Kenneth Keniston and his colleagues published in 1977 
a wide-ranging analysis of the ways in which vulnerable 
families, that is, those at the lower end of the income dis- 
tribution, those who belong to minority groups, and those with 
single heads of households, are handicapped in their attempts 
to provide their offspring with a reasonable start in life. Al- 
though Keniston's analysis could be criticized for its re- 
peated emphasis on the dysfunctional correlates of low family 
income, the weight of the evidence that vulnerable 
families produce an excessive number of vulnerable children 
and young adults is compelling. 

E>evelopmental psychologists such as Benjamin Bloom 
have presented evidence that the amount of stimulation that 
a child receives up to the age of 4 — some investigators place 
even greater emphasis on the first two years of life— greatly 
affects his later learning capabilities. Therefore, developmen- 
tal psychologists content that mothers who do not interact 
with their offspring verbally and through other modes of 
expression contribute to the atrophy of the child's potential to 
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master language and cognitive skills. This school of thought 
sees the intellectual and emotional understimulation ot 
youngsters in low-income families, especially those in one- 
parent households, as a primary cause in the difficulties that 
many experience when they enter the first grade 

A major remedial effort was introduced during the Great 
Society days (mid-l%Os) called Head Start, a pre-school 
program aimed at providing children from low-income fam- 
ilies with an early stimulating learning environment. The 
aim underlying this social experiment was to compensate 
for the shortcomings in these youngsters home environ- 
ments so that they would be more nearly equal to other 
children when they began their formal education. 

While the effort did have some positive impacts, including 
better health and nutrition for these children, the evalua- 
tions with respect to the children's learning potential were 
equivocal. On balance, they suggest that unless reinforcement 
is continued after the child enters the first grade, the improve- 
ment in test scores that results from participating in Head 
Start is not maintained. vv*- 

The child's learning potential and the extent to which it is 
influenced by his or her family's circumstances appear more 
complex than the developmental psychologists believe. Even 
if we disregard extremists such as Arthur Jensen, who holds 
that there are genetic reasons why black children do not 
achieve as well in school as their white peers, tiie effect of 
tiie environment warrants probing. Consider tiie following: 
black children learn very early tiiat tiiey belong to an in- 
ferior caste; that whites are hostile to them; and that no matter 
how hard tiiey seek to conform and excel, tiiey will be cheated 
of tiieir just rewards as were their parents and grandparents. 

To compound matters, race and class disabihties reinforce 
each otiier for tiie ghetto child. By tiie age of 3 or 4 disadvan- 
taged children are streetwise. There is a wall betv.cen tiiem 
and tiie occasional white who enters tiieir world-tiie police 
officer, tiie visiting nurse, tiie physician, tiie landergarten 
teacher. The "jiving syndrome," which defines the world of 
tiie streetwise youngster, has its own language, tiiought pat- 
terns, values, and goals. 

Ghetto youngsters are tiirown into contact witii mwiy 
older children and adults and learn as many new and dif- 
ferent tilings as suburban middleH^lass white youngsters 
under tiie close supervision of tiieir parents. But tiie white 
youngsters learn how to respond to adults and, tiius, how to 
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feel that the teacher has little regard for them ^ 

explicit commitment to the taxpayers to instruct an of tJo 

themselves. children, and the children 

cla^?amnn°.?r^ ^^i""^ "^"^ '^^^i'"^ «nd counter- 
hmrforZ^^l^T^"^^ how the r^sponsi- 

aD^r^onS educational achievement shoSd be 

cu^anSlinS' shortfall has ex. 

curred and continues to exist and that it adds a burden to *p 
later occupational adjustment of many ghet4 yoSs 
A few pieces of evidence will estabUsh the Unkage between 

WorldWarI.employLhav~sUlyuti^^^ 
achievement as a screening deviceTimJlfhS^g 

o^p f^f nr ^^^^^^ li^l:;- ^^^^ 

vSSVrta*"' '^"^ 1 achfveme'fli^ 

te^r atTXr^^ f^T"**''? nec- 
essarily Detter at deahng with bargain-seeking customers 

than was a high school dropout or graduate. Ivar ThS 

bv S?^**^''^-^^™*^"' 1970). hammered this point home 
^„.i?i ^^'^^'h" statistical data orwo/ke?? 
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In an economy in which most large and many small em- 
ployers have become accustomed to using the high school 
diploma as an initial screening device for potential employees, 
people who do not have one— or its equivalent, the GED— are 
clearly at a disadvantage. To make matters worse, many 
large city school systems in the recent past— and some still 
follow the practice— awarded diplomas to young people who 
performed far below the expected levels of competence. These 
students were advanced from one grade to the next without 
having to demonstrate that they had acquired the knowledge 
and skills to justify promotion. 

The poor performance of many large city schools goes 
beyond their failing to bring many students to the minimum 
level of competence needed to perform effectively as citizens 
and workers. The tensions in the classrooms, in the corridors, 
in the school yard and in the neighboring streets between the 
xmruly and often aggressively hostile students and every 
level of authority— teachers, monitors, principal, security 
guard, police — establish a dysfunctional environment for 
everybody concerned, particularly for teachers who want to 
teach and pupils who want to learn. 

These explosive conditions can be found in many inner- 
city junior and senior high schools; early warning signs are 
often foxmd in the fifth- and sixth-grade classes. By the time 
a yoxmg person is two years behind in reading and has no 
special aptitude for arithmetic, school is likely to have littie 
or no meaning. These students realize that they are not going 
far on the educational track; they find the classroom con- 
fining; they have no rapport with most or any of their teachers. 
Accordingly, a substantial minority— as many as a third or 
more— start to become truant; they join groups of older boys 
and girls who look for excitement on the city streets and often 
get into trouble with the law enforcement authorities. 

The cycle of frustration in the educational system lasts for 
at least 10 years for many inner-city youngsters. Instead of 
acquiring the basic competencies that would help them to 
make the transition to the world of work, these youngsters 
have direct and powerful reinforcement of cheir belief that 
society has stacked the cards against them. They drop out or 
are pushed out of school and are not only short of skills but 
they are resistant to authority, unable to discipline themselves, 
and have few if any goals beyond having a good time. 

Some analysts believe that the difficulties that many low- 
income, minority-group families experience in the inner-city 
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are not much different from the difficulties experienced by 
most immigrant groups at the turn of this century. However, 
there are important distinctions between then and now. The 
first relates to differences in the community, the second to 
differences in the society. The history of Irish, Italian, and 
Jewish immigrant life in the large urban communities is 
replete with parallels of poverty, widespread crime, frequent 
family disruption, and conflict with older established groups 
on the periphery of the immigrant community. But the institu- 
tional sources of strength available to the earlier immigrants 
are lacking in most black and Hispanic ghettos. The most 
important mediating institution available earlier was active 
membership in the Catholic Church. Now that institution is 
much weaker or even absent. Additional support '-ame from 
the ward politician, neighborhood organizations based on old 
world ties, and fraternal and trade union membership. While 
some of these supports exist in the contemporary inner-city 
several have been weakened. 

One of the disappointments in the arena of educational re- 
form has been the limited success of community control of 
local schools. The members of locally elected school boards 
have often been unable to clarify their goals or to gamer 
enough power and influence to implement thew It is often 
said that their failure reflects the strengths of the establish- 
ment: the city's board of education, the teachers union, local 
government. Whatever the explanation, the weakness of 
neighborhood leaders, the entrenched power of long-estab- 
lished groups, or both, the results have led to pitifully Uttle 
reform. 

There is another important societal difference between the 
eariier immigrants and the new minority groups. American 
society was never friendly to the immigrant, not even to those 
who spoke English. I recall a private meeting at which John 
Gardner asked me to mediate betweer. James Conant and 
the black leadership in New York City who were unsettled by 
his Slums and Suburbs. At one point Conant, on the defen- 
sive, said that he remembered his grandmother telling him 
,P°^***^® feelings for black people. To introduce some 
relief, I interposed the remark that her feeling for blacks had 
to be put into the context of her greater disUke for the re- 
cently arrived Irish. 

Even in Boston, as Stephan Thernstrom's analysis makes 
clear, blacks rather than Irish, Jews, or ItaUans were the 
permanently excluded group. WASPs were concerned about 
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the upward mobility of Catholics and Jews whose language, 
culture, and behavior patterns appeared to differ so greatly 
from their own. But these alien traits could be shed tihrough 
education, money, and before the ecumenical era, by con- 
version. The only alien trait that is indelible is color. To see 
the fate and future of the black community, even at this late 
date, as parallel to that of the earlier immigrant groups is to 
ignore the pervasiveness of racism in American life. As I 
pointed out some years ago in The Troublesome Presence: 
American Democracy and the Negro, every President from 
George Washington to WUliam Howard Taft saw no solution 
for the Negro other than emigration! 

The core of racism is to send to all blacks from their earhest 
days the message that they belong to an inferior group apart 
from the rest of society, and that they can never join the body 
politic on a basis of full equality. The corrosion of mind and 
spirit resulting from racism is hard for a white person to 
imagine and even harder to acknowledge. An increasingly 
common response of whites is simply to deny the pervasive- 
ness of racism or its inherent destructiveness. 

But blacks know better, and those who are fortunate enough 
to have escaped from the depressed circumstances of so many 
of their cohorts often continue in many different ways- 
through relocation, through new social contacts, through 
sending their children to predominantly white schools—to 
insure that they will not be pulled back into the quagmire 
of poverty and oppression. While the upwardly mobile of all 
races and classes have manifested similar fears and have 
engaged in similar behavior, we find relatively littie family 
and community self-help in these early decades of black 
advance. Accordingly, the more disadvantaged who remain 
trapped in the most depressed areas of the inner-city receive 
less help and support from their successful relatives and 
neighbors than appears to have been the case with the earlier 
immigrants from Europe. 

The other critical difference between then and now, between 
the European immigrants and the Southern blacks who have 
relocated in the North and West (as well as those who have 
moved to the urban centers of the South), is the transformation 
of the U.S. economy and particularly the shifts in occupational 
structure. It was standard practice for many years in the New 
York harbor to have labor recruiters for large construction 
projects meet the boats arriving from Europe and ask the 
disembarking young men to roll up their sleeves so that they 
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could look at their arm muscles. Those who passed were eiven 
a 8hp of paper that told them where to report o^e foSe 
EnelSh T "° difference if they could s3 

chllteri^Zo^t'^f*^' white-collar economy increasingly 
i^SieS.^ ^^"'^^^'^'^^"'^^^•"^^hichNewYorkCh^ 
18 the epitome: only one out of every seven jobs is still in man 

tTn^HpJ? Significantly restricted employment o^^^r^ 

win '^"^ English hXave abTi 

i^^T enviromnent increasingly dominated by woris 

numbers, and concepts. There are service jobs where literacy 
tSem':?'"*' nonexistent, but m^st of 

opp:?rt!^tieT"™"" - --r 

t-^"""^ ^^^^'^ than in generations past thp 

competition for the good jobs with good incomes LT^nS 

"res in"tS,f ^o^' is largely determined by what^! 

* *u J °^ «^ students, who learn to 

3 ^-^u ^"^«*i.°"al system, and who c^n sSy on thi 
track until they acquire a professional degree hav^a s^f 
leant advantage over those with lesser credentials ^he^„ 
verse is even more telling. Those who do not graduate enter the 

nitiLTibi -H^^f^^^^'u^^^ ^ overcome thei 

rk^alTI'u^rs^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Another observation focuses on teenage trirls from low 

of S Tk°"*^-^°"P ^"'""^^^ fo-ed to Zop out' 

of high school because of pregnancy and the birth of a chSd 
The numbers are horrendous-about a million pregnancies 
and over half a million live births to teenagers per ^ear most of 
tionate'i' -arried. Young blacks account for a d s^opor- 
taonate percentage of teenage mothers 

The cumulative deficits that follow from a young woman's 
mterruption of her schooling to rear her offspring are^eat 
indeed Even if she becomes, as most do, eligible for wetfare 
she will find It d fficult, if not impossible, to return to sS «; 
to acquire a skill and a job that will yield sufficient income to 
Zlt'jl continued dependency on the Welfare Depart- 

ment. If she should nave a second child out of wedlock, her fate 
becomes even bleaker. 

iw^i""" •/"uif"™^?"" to contraception is read- 

ily available, and since abortions during the first ttmester are 
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now legal (but no longer broadly available to those dependent 
on Medicaid), we must look further for an explanation of why 
so many teenagers, particularly black women, have children 
out of wedlock. Although the black community has generally 
not been as disapproving of out-of-wedlock children as the 
white community, this tolerance cannot cancel out the sub- 
stantial difficulties that confront a young black mother who is 
forced to stop her schooling prior to graduation to care for 
herself and her child. 

In this chapter I have sought to indicate the manner in 
which deficits in development accumulate in the lives of young 
people who are bom into families handicapped by the absence 
of a father, low income, racial discrimination, and living in a 
deteriorating neighborhood. 

I believe that it is a mistake co analyze the problems of young 
people primarily in terms of differential family income. In 
the first place, we have no way of relating developmental 
difficulties to differences in family income, particularly when 
we account for the substantial differences in regional stan- 
dards of living and the non-cash income available to these 
families from public sources. Only gross differentials are 
likely to be meaningful— those resulting in inadequate nu- 
trition, neglect of basic medical problems, the absence of any 
''disposable income" beyond expenditures for essentials. 
But although narrow differentials in income are not signifi- 
cant, race, residential location (access to public services), 
and welfare status are likely to have serio*. effects on the 
employability of young people. 

Beyond these realities lies the critically Tmpoitant family 
emotional support system and, in the case of so many poor 
children, the relations between the niodier and the children. 
While income and other economic iCi^Uties affect Uiis sys- 
tem, they do not determine it; and thi^ goes far to explain why 
some liiidren in deprived circumstances make it and others 
do not. The relations between mother and child are critical 
for the latter*s development. 

This last factor has bearing throughout the entire income 
distribution of families, not only for those at the bottom of 
the income scale but for those through the middle range all the 
way to the top. "^There is otherwise no explanation of why so 
many young people from middle- and upper-income families 
undergo a disturbed developmental process that frequentiy 
is masked until late adolescence or young adulthood. It then 
leads them into drug use and other aberrant behavior. Often 
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they are unable to hold a job. The advantage of family re- 
sources 18 that many of the less disturbed among these young 
people will after some years of turmoil, be able to pull them- 
selves together, although some fail despite having considera- 
ble family support. 

In reviewing the roles of theprincipal shaping institutions- 
lamily, school, community, and sodety-we have found that 
the developmental stages through which young people pass 
are conditioned by the abiUty of these institutions to perform 
their essential functions. If they fail in whole or in part the 
young person will be handicapped in coping with opportuni- 
ties tiiat are presented. Societal interventions, as we shall 
see, have been unable to compensate for serious shortfalls 
in the performance of the two principal developmental 
institutions, family and school. 
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Four: 

The Military as a Developmental 
Experience 

From 1940 untU 1973 males in their late teens and in their 
JTnties were subject to being drafted for mihta^ service 
During World War II men were drafted through age 3^ Except 
in 1948 and 1949. after the rapid demobUization that fol- 
lowed World War II and before the hope of a peaeef^ world 
was dashed by the outbreak of hostiUties in Korea, all young 
American males had to register for the draft. 

In 1970 President Richard Nixon appointed the Gates Com- 
mission to consider whether ^is estobhshed mechanw^^^ 
obtaining manpower for the armed forces could be reptaced 
Si an All Volunteer Force (AVF) and if so. y^J^at adjuataente 
in pay and other perquisites would be reqmred to implement 
Kw Jpproach^r a thorough analysis the Gates Com- 
mfssion concluded that the AVF was feasible and recom- 
mended ito eariy estobUshment. It further recommended a 

Substantial inc^ase in the pay offi"*-**™/"^"^^ 
mateh or even exceed the comparable wage in the cmhan 
SSor as the principal adjustment reqmred to make AVF a 
reality By 1973 the President and Congress had acted affirm- 
and flie AVF replaced the draft. A year later even 
registwtion with the Selective 8«rvice System was no longer 
required of young men upon reaching the age of 10. 

In mid.1979. after 6 years of experience with the AV* . 
Congress had before it a series of proposals to modify Ae 
military manpower procurement system because of the fol- 
lowing shortcomings: failure to meet the "Q"i"™f ' 
annual accession of over ^00.000 young men and women^ 
the declining quality of the recruite defined into™" 
Stional achievement; racial imbalances (^""derably m^^^^ 
blacks than their proportion of the P0P"^«J°»>' 
in the reserve forces; increasing reliance of the armed foroes 
on women and civilians; excessive costo; lack of equity; and 

X'^dZn to the above criticisms of the AVF ^e ho.to^^^ 
crisis in Iran and the Soviet military action in Afghanistan 
Mlwd new concerns about military preparedness. In July 
Ssoihe dormant Selective Service System was "activated 
and all 19- and ZO-year-old males were required to 
This action by Congress was taken to improve the mobiliza- 
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to^lK additin^ tin^e required 

Hoover fhe £«?t "^"^^ " '^""^ °^ "^'^""^l emer^en^^^ 
nowever, the draft was not reinatituted. 

miH^I™^ °" ™'"°r or major reforms of the 

tinuance of his or her education ^ ° 

various th'o^tlT' '"^''^^ government has also made 

fr,!!!* intorMl in national service programe come. 

h^J^^iK ^^^'"^^^^ w?rk not presently being accompUshS 
r^ SJfllli**Pt^'; resistance to adding to QiepSv^. 
ltii!f^l^nl!^^°f^ the improved opportunities for soda^ 
ization, training, and work that would become available to 

power procurement effort, thereby assurinrthn* S?^ " 
foj^s will obtain recruits in the Ju^^MetalS U 

Jrn^!^ f Wter I Shall review the lessons from three decades 

exSct°7f ""^''^'^ '^'l'' ? °" the deveTpSi! 
experiences of young people. At the outset, let me voice th« 

national service programs have failed to understand^ 
taxpayers' resistance to the costs involved,Te diFficulb^J 
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of providing meaningful experiences for large numbers of 
yornig people, the lack of interest in service programs by most 
young people, and the substantial dangers of young people 
wasting one or two critical years in programs that do not 
serve their needs. , , •vi««. 

Here are a few observations about compulsory mihtary 
service in the U.S. during the three decades when it was the 
law of the land. A first important distinction is whethw a 
man was caUed to active duly and served during a penod when 
the country was engaged in active conflict, i.e.. 1941-1945, 
1950-1953. or 1966-1971. or if he served when our miUtary 
posture was simply defensive. The threat of being wounded or 
losing one's life made miUtary service quite d^erent for those 
who served during active hostiUties. although even then the 
majority of the servicemen did not engage in active combat. 

Another distinction is the length of time a young Person 
remained in uniform. Those who were inducted m 1940 ^nd 
whose length of service wai automatically extended by legis- 
lation in 1941 served an average of six years before they were 
demobiUzed. Many of them were assigned to combat zones 
for most of their service. In contrast the two-year draftees 
at various times during these three decades. °^ten re. 
leased before their term was up. after 18 or 19 months of 
service, because the armed forces were approaching or ex- 
ceeding their congressionally approved personnel ceilmgs. 

Some servicemen never left the continental U.S.; others saw 
a good part of the world. In World War II. certain combat 
unite saw action in North Africa, in Sicily, and again on the 
European front. ^, , 

There were other important differences among those who 
had longer terms of service. Some had ''^^P^':^^^^^^! 
service schools and acquired a specific skill; others were 
shipped at the completion of their basic traimng to a combat 
unit vSiere all of their additional traimng took place as amem- 
ber of a squadron, battalion, or division. 

These are a few of the differences that young men encoun- 
tered in their miUtary experiences. Conswiuently. »t is dif- 
ficult to talk about military service as a developmental ex- 
perience without specifying the experiences of different 

individuals. ... • . 

I now will attempt to sort out. at least in prehminary fash- 
ion, some of the important positive and negative ei^Pe™"^ 
that miUtary service afforded to young men. esP^JJ^ly ^jose 
who served during the 1970s. Since the focus of this book is 
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on employability and employment, we will pay particular 
attention to the experiences that are most closely related to 
this aspect of their lives. 

Some young people, especially those who have spent their 
childhood and adolescence in a small community and who 
come to the end of their schooling with few prospects of 
earning a livelihood in their immediate environs, find en- 
listment in one of the armed forces attractive. It offers them 
a host of opportunities (companionship, income, travel, 
medical services), including the prospect of acquiring a skill. 

The armed forces recruit a large number of people from the 
South, particularly in ar^as long characterized by a declining 
agriculture and a slowly expandiing manufacturing base with 
restricted employment opportunities. Recruitment of South- 
erners is also <5nhanced by the fact that the military tradition 
has a greater hold in that part of the country. Few of the 
nineteenth century immigrants who left Europe because 
they opposed conscription into the army of their native 
country, an anti-military attitude they retained in their 
adopted country, settled in the South. 

The extent of regional variability with respect to the ''posi- 
tive propensity" of young men to serve in the U.S. Army is 
suggested by the following data collected in the fall of 1978 
by the Youth Attitude Tracking Study. Restricting our focus 
to respondents who indicated that they were ''definitely" 
considering serving in the Army, the range of responses 
around the national norm of 11.8% was from a low of 3.8% for 
New York City to a high of 18.2% for Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. This almost five-fold difference was the 
largest recorded. Northern California was the other region 
that fell below the national norm, with a positive response 
of only 7.1% 

Some 14% of respondents nationally had a "definite" in- 
terest in serving in the U.S. Navy. Once again. New York City 
had the lowest response rate (4.4%) and Ohio had the second 
lowest (8.9%). In light of the Ohio rate, it is hard to understand 
the above-average rates for Missouri and Indiana. With the 
exception of the response in those two midwestem states, 
the other regional data do not support the contention that 
the Navy has been able to draw disproportionately from the 
Midwest. 

The report of youth attitudes toward the armed forces goes 
on to differentiate the "positive propensity" from the "neg- 
ative propensity" individual along the following lines: the 
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person inclined toward military service is more likely to be 
young, nonwhite, unemployed, and looking for work. He has a 
less educated father, has lesser mental ability, and is more 
concerned about all of the job attributes. x • 

Let us consider briefly the extent to which the enhstee is 
likely to achieve his work and career goals. Many who enlist 
do not serve their initial three-year term. In 1974 more than 
one in every three enlistees was prematurely separated; 
the largest losses occurred within the first six months, fol- 
lowed by substantial losses of men in their second year of 
service* 

Those who have studied attrition in the Army are impressed 
by the fact that the loss rate has been twice as great for non- 
high school graduates as for those who have earned a diploma. 
Not surprisingly, the Army stresses completing high school in 
its recruitment efforts. But the matter is more complex. It is 
difficult to determine whether the institutional bias in favor of 
high school graduates, which is based on the belief that they 
are easier to train and that they cause fewer disciplinary prob- 
lems, operates as a self-fulfilling prophecy. As soon as a non- 
diploma holder gets into any difficulty, he is encouraged to 
leave the service. . 

On the basis of my eigh^year study of The Ineffective 
Soldier: Ussons for Management and the Nation (Columbia 
University Press, 1959, 3 volumes), there are striking paral- 
lels in tlie personnel stance of the military of the mid- and 
late-19' Os and its earlier behavior, not only in World War II but 
also in Korea and Vietnam eras. The rationalizations from one 
period to the nextdiffer, but the basic stance remains the same. 
The military does not want to accept "low quality" personnel, 
and if it is forced to because of public pressure or labor market 
conditions, it moves to separate tiiem at the earliest possible 

tiine* « « 

Clearly, tiie substantial numbers of young people who were 
drafted and tiien released early cannot look back on their 
periods of active duty as positive developmental experiences. 
Early release carries tiie stigma of failure even if it is asso- 
ciated witii an honorable discharge. However, even discharge 
need not be viewed as entirely negative, since even peMewho 
serve for a short time and get tiie right discharge are entitled 
to veterans' benefits of considerable value. The negative side 
of early separation is tiiat many young people receive signals 
to tiie effect tiiat society rewards tiiem even tiiough they 
failed to perform effectively. 
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What can we learn about the career development of those 
who completed their first enlistoent. usuallj three yS 

tZll 5?""* ^^^^ "^f"^^ addressed the question of 
whether the expenence of young men who served in the mili- 
tary m the post-World War II era had demonstrably posWve 
outeomes in terms of their occupational and income gains The 

S"utd^m"on^^^^ P«-nt^o 
ci^rKiut demonstration of positive outcomes. But as we have 

Te mZ^?'^ "^T^ n ^i'^^^y differentiated experience: 
S ^!f"?' *° to with a hea^ 

pack. Equally important is the fact that there were no effec- 
tive controls in these studies. We know that throu^Sit mo^t 

^^or»« Jl"^ ^"T?'*^ ^°"P^ induction into the 

" «tos any attempt to assess the results 

1^ ♦ Sl^"^- * ^"'^ *""«tod or were drafted. Still 

we must try to piece together what we can about the following 

?nd goaT "^"^^ °P«^»" 

within"?h«°l'?!!r ^\^^^^^on process that takes place 
*^7' "^1"^ P^'^o"^ enlist have 

bo™ away from the community into which they were 
bom and where they have Uved until their late teens Thev 

^S, Pin^f A ^ "nifo™ they come 

s^^ak ^i„T 'r*'T"« * P««" adulte who 
W« n • ' f ""f ' """^ "^^^ differently from the people they 
be Sf^"""'^^ the next b,Sik may 

be of Chinese extoaction and the barracks sergeant may be a 
black-a new and strange world for the white farm boy fSom 

Lrr*?'?K or the Hispanic^imll Pasa 

«°««hzation" process seems fer-fetehed 
Wll that dunng World War II. I picked up a much decorated 
sergeant and gave him a lift from Washington. D.C.. to Fort 
Meade. Maryland. I asked him what his ass^ment was now 
teal^L^"^ rotated from the front. He^id he was busy 
teaching you.ig recruito from the Tennessee hills to use soap 
and runmng water to wash themselves! 

Vl^ileit would be difficult to prove.itisreasonabletoassume 
that hving in close quarters with peers who belong to a group 
<hat one has considered as inferior since childhood will result 
malesseningof prejudice. On the other hand.whenblacks and 

01 recreational facihfaes. tensions can be exacerbated. But I 
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submit that on balance the conflicts are le&s frequent than 
the occasions of shared positive experiences* 

The military is an organization based on discipline, and it 
provides an environment that many yoimg men find suppor- 
tive. They are xmder close and continuing supervision. They 
are told what to do, the amountof time they have to accomplish 
each task, the standards they must meet. For many who have 
never lived in a structured and supervised environment, this 
exposure to discipline, even including its occasional erratic 
and irrational demands, is a positive experience. 

The military is a complex organization, and although most 
enlistees come into direct contact with only limited sectors 
and have no opportunity to see it as a whole, they do under- 
stand how the many parts are interrelated. In light of the 
dominance of large bureaucratic organizations in both the 
private sector (corporations and trade unions) and in the 
public sector (universities, hospitals, governmental agencies), 
three years of experience in the military is often good training 
for dealing with other large organizations. The important 
lesson that a few learn is that even a lowly private is not com- 
pletely at the mercy of the bureaucracy, TTiere are many ways 
to maneuver in order to obtain a better assignment. 

While there was some decline in the quality of leadership at 
both the non-commissioned and commissioned officer level 
during the Vietnam War, many young men then and now have 
been exposed to leaders who by example, instruction, and 
counsel have been able to help eidistees clarify their goals and 
have better control over their lives. 

The socialization process within the armed forces has addi- 
tional dimensions including training in cleanliness, dress, 
health habite, diet, exercise, and exposure to recreational and 
cultural activities. The young enlistees must also learn to 
cope with separation Irom relatives and friends, and they 
face decisions about what to do with their money and their 
free time. All of these aspecto of military life represent chal- 
lenges. While some fail, most enlistees learn to cope with these 
challenges, and they leave the service with considerably more 
strength and sophistication than they had when they entered. 
Some may have learned wrong things— how to avoid work, 
how togamble, how to ma-«e money through illegal activities— 
but most leave with useful new knowledge and skills. 

In 1966. under pressure from President Lyndon Johnson 
and the accelerating xt j */ower needs to cope with the ex- 
pansion of hostiUtier - 4 Vietnam, the U,S, Department of 
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Defense instituted "Project One Hundred Thousand." Through 
that project the DoD adjusted its standards and agreed to 
accept enlistees and draftees who had previously been ex- 
eluded because they fell below the cutoff point on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test or because they failed to meet the 
physical requirements, even though their defects could be 
remedied through simple surgical or other medical inter- 
ventions. 

The three-year follow-up study released in December 1969 
revealed that the overall performance record of those "new 
standards men" was remarkably similar to that of the control 
group in all respects-retention, training, occupatioiial as- 
signment, grade, disciplinary infractions-although on al- 
most every count the control group was a few percentage 
points higher. A total of 246,000 persons were accepted under 
this special program, amounting to 11% of the new recruits. 
Among the important differences between the new standards 
men and the control group were: 
Race: 40% were nonwhite compared to 9% of the controls 
Education: 45% were high school graduates compared to 76% 
of the controls 

Reading Ability: The median reading level was 6.3 compared 
to 10.9 for the controls 

Region: Almost half were from the South compared to 28% 
of the controls. 

In sum, the DoD accepted a greater number of Southern 
blacks with lower educational achievement than had been its 
practice in previous years. With respect to performance, almost 
all of the new standards men passed basic training (95%); 90% 
received initial skill training; 90*^0 were rated by their super- 
visors as excellent or good; 50'fo were promoted to corporal or 
sergeant within their first term of service. 

One of the interesting and constructive efforts in which the 
r^^J^""* *° remedial reading programs 

to 10,000 men a year. Over 80'fo of the enrollees completed the 
program and gained between 1.8 and two years in reading 
ability, which brought their average reading ability to the 
sixth-grade level. 

For a long time the armed forces have encouraged their 
enlisted personnel who do not have high school diplomas to 
pursue additional study in order to acquire a General Educa- 
tion Development (GED) certificate, which is broadly accepted 
by civilian employers as the equivalent of a high school di- 
ploma A considerable number of the new standards men 
worked toward aoquiriiiK the GED. 
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On the basis of these selective findings from the three-year 
study, it is difficult to conclude that the experiment was 
anything but a success for the men, the military, and the 
nation. But the military leadership did not agree. As soon as 
the reduction in military personn. followed the termination 
of hostilities in Vietnam and the subsequent transition to the 
All Volunteer Force, enlistment blandards were raised to a 
new high. 

In addition to reading and other educational remedial work 
to which only relatively small numbers are exposed, the Army 
offers all enlisted men opportunities to participate in a wide 
variety of educational programs including current events, U.S. 
history, orientation to the foreign country to which they are 
assigned, sex education, and other subjects. While it would be 
difficult to reach an objective assessment of the value of these 
educational experiences to the employability of the young men 
exposed to them, they probably add to the enlistees' general 
knowledge, which may have a career benefit. 

The more directly relevant experiences related to employ- 
ability are the occupational training in military schools and 
on assignments. In 1978 the occupational distribution of 
active duty, enlisted, male personnel were distributed among 
the following principal areas: 

Enlisted Personnel, U.S. Department 
of Defense, 1978 



Military and naval specialists 260,000 

Electronic equipment repairmen 165,400 
Communications and intelligence 

specialists 150,000 

Medical and dental specialists 79,800 

Other technical and allied specialists 37,200 

Suppprt and administration 266,500 
Electrical/mechanical equipment 

repairmen 356,000 

Craftsmen 70,700 

Service and supply handlers 160,800 
Non -occupational (patients, prisoners, 

students, and unclassified) 227,100 



Of the approximately 1.700,000 enlisted personnel with an 
occupational specialty, approximately half am in a field of 
work that is closely related to the civilian econon^y. Only about 
one-third pursue duties, as military specialists or in functional 
support activities, that have little if any transferability. 
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Several observations are pertinent. First, a significant 
number of all enlistees— those who are assigned to combat 
units as well as the many who serve in supply and clerical 
positions— are likely to leave the service with few job-specific 
skills that will help them in their search for civilian employ- 
ment. On the other hand, those who have acquired a level of 
skill in electronics, equipment repair, and other technical 
areas will be in a better position. In sum, the military does 
not provide every enlistee with a skill that is in demand in the 
civilian economy, but a significant number of ail who spend 
three years on active duty do acquire a useful skill. 

Most servicemen with an acceptable record have the oppor- 
tunity to reenlist, and a steadily increasing percentage of 
fir8^time^8 are doing so. In 1977 more than 41% of DoD per- 
sonnel had over four years of service compared to only 27% in 
the late 1960s. At a minimum, then, the career prospects of 
those who opt to remain on active duty and are permitted to 
reenlist have been improved. Those who want to leave the 
service or are forced out at the end of their first term are in 
better positions to find jobs because many employers place 
considerable weight on the applicant's having completed his 
tour of duty and having received an honorable discharge. 

In other ways military service has helped to advance the 
career development of servicemen who return to civilian life. 
Until legislation that eliminated educational benefits to 
veterans went into effect in December 1977, a significant num- 
ber of the new veterans took advantage of the opportunity 
to have some part of the costs of their further education or 
occupational training paid for by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. In addition, the opportunities that many had while in 
the service to spend time in different locations within the 
United States as well as in some foreign countries broadened 
their knowledge of various labor markets and alternative 
living and working environments. 

Enlistment in the All Volunteer Armed Forces also repre- 
sents a career opportunity for blacks. In 1977 total black officer 
strength in the DoD numbered around 11,000, more than dou- 
ble the number in 1964. The number of blacks increased from 
under 2% to approximately 4% of total officer strength during 
this period. Most revealing is the fact that from 1972 to 1977 
the percentage of black officers increased from 1.6% to 5.4%. 
This latter figure is close to the percentage of black males 
among all male college seniors, the principal pool from which 
the military recruits officer candidates. 
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The gains by blacks among enlisted men are even more 
substantial. About 9% of all youth who qualify for service 
under present standards are black, and from 1964 to 1977 the 
number of enlisted blacks increased from just under 10% to 
over 18%. In the Army, blacks account for about 30% of all 
new enlistees. 

As we have seen, much of the opposition to the All Volunteer 
Armed Forces stems from the concern that a disproportionate 
number of blacks have entered the military, a concern that for 
some reflects a belief that no group should bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of the risk in defending the nation and, for others, 
a fear of the potential power that blacks might gain from their 
disproportionate numbers in the military. But these policy 
considerations aside, there is no way to see these large gains 
for blacks except as a career opportunity for many who would 
otherwise have been unemployed or forced to settle for mar- 
ginal jobs. 

Equally revealing are the figures with respect to women. A 
recent DoD report said, "Women represent a major under- 
utilized manpower resource." As recently as 1968, enlisted 
women on active duty accounted for less than 1% of all en- 
listed personnel. By 1979 the percentage stood at 7.5, and it is 
expected to grow to 11.6% by 1984. 

These striking gains in participation in the military by 
women is only one part of the story. The other part relates to 
the revolution that has taken place in opening up assignments 
to women. Current Army policy states, "Women are authorized 
to serve in any officer or enlisted specialty except some se- 
lected specialties . . . [such as] infantry, armor, cannon field 
artillery, combat engineer . . . ." 

Within the relatively few years since the effort to enlist more 
women and to broaden their assignments has been underway, 
women have been assigned to electronics equipment repair, 
communications, intelligence, electrical and medical equip- 
ment repair, craft trades, and technical work (other than 
medical and dental where they are overrepresented). With 
regard to retention, their rates parallel those of men except in 
the nontraditional fields, where they have only recently been 
accepted for training. 

Since such a high * jrcentage of young men have served 
in the military since 1940, it is disappointing that we know 
relatively little about the impact of their active duty on their 
occupational and career development. But the data and anal- 
ysis presented in this chapter suggest that a tour of active 
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duty had a positive impact on the careers of a high, if unknown, 
proportion of all who served and particularly those who had 
the opportunity to acquire a skill that was transferable to 
the civilian economy. Even those who spent most or all of 
their time in a combat unit may have left the service with 
career benefits involving organizational know-how, labor 
market information, and veterans' benefits. 

No national youth policy can ignore the impact of military 
service, not only because the armed forces must continue to 
recruit many of the eligible age group, but because of the 
impact of different patterns of military training and education 
on the young men and women who are recruited. 
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Schooling is the intermediate stage in the developmental 
process; it falls between the early indoctrination and 
conditioning that occur within the family and the exposures 
and experiences that help to shape the young adult entering 
the world of work. Formal education involves a dynamic 
relationship between, the individual seeking the service and 
the provider (both the institution and the staff). This relation- 
ship is special for young children since their behavior is 
subject to adult control. They are not asked whether they want 
to go to school. They must go. At the same time, they cannot 
be forced to listen to the teacher; the teacher can merely insist 
that the child does not disrupt ihe class. 

The values and attitudes lliat young adults hold about the 
future affect their current behavior, and simultaneously cur- 
rent experiences help to shape their expectations of the future. 
Some analysts neglect this cycle of cause and effect, while 
other theorists have sought to explain too much about the 
differential behavior of various groups on the basis of such 
a cycle. The outstanding example of ^e latter are those theo- 
rists identified with the ''culture of poverty" school that holds 
that many of the poor remain poor because, lacking inclina- 
tion to postpone pleasure and to make a present investment 
togarn advantages in the future, they live only for the moment. 
But the history of this country is replete with illustrations 
that refute this viewpoint. Every immigrant group that ar- 
rived on these shores, sooner or later, extricated itself from 
the "culture of poverty/' Edward Banfield, a proponent of 
the inability-to-postpone doctrine, has sought to differentiate 
the black masses in the uiban ghettos from the earlier streams 
of immigrants, arguing that blacks are more presentoriented 
than the earlier immigrants. But this proposition is hard to 
maintain in the face of such varied evidence as the school 
enrolhnent data and gains in occupational status and income 
of the children of many inner-city blacks in recent decades. 

Even if gross differences in the future-oriented behavior 
of whites and non-whites do not hold up, differences in how 
children from various racial and social class groups respond 
to school are worth exploring, particularly their perceptions 
of the job and career opportunities open to them and the ex- 
tent to which schooling is relevant to their future. 
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To take the easier case first, consider the way in which most 
middle-cluss families influence the educational goals and 
schooling behavior of their offspring. I do not know of any 
research that speaks specifically to the question of how a 
young child in the home of a professional— physician, lawyer, 
teacher, engineer— perceives that he or she will stay in school 
for many years. The child of 6 or 8 has difficulty in compre- 
hending "the future," particularly in relating his behavior 
to far off events. But each year increasing intellectual and 
emotional maturation makes it easier for tlie young person 
to understand what is expected in terms of future schooling 
and the gains that he or she can anticipate from it. 

Youngsters between 8 and 11 have no clear-cut perception 
of the occupational hierarchy and the ways in which different 
jobs are linked through the educational system to earnings 
and career opportunitieH. But the young child does have some 
loose perceptions about the relative social and economic stat- 
us of taxi drivers, shopkeepers, auto mechanics, lawyers, 
physicians, movie stars, and leading sports figures. 

All of the family and emotional influences to which the 
middle-class youngster in a professional household is exposed 
reinforce each other to help him or her learn that a college de- 
gree is the pathway to a satisfactory adult role. Parents are 
likely to be interested in their child's experiences in school 
and create many opportunities outside and within the home 
to broaden educational experiences. Unless parents push 
too hard (and some do) or tfieir youngster is emotionally or 
intellectually unable to keep up witfi his classmates, the 
typical child of professional parents takes the 16-year school 
cycle in stride. At the end of this period, some are already in 
a good position to pursue a career by having attended a presti- 
gious university. Others may attempt to find an attractive job 
with no further education. Some will fail, but the vast majority, 
on the basis of their education and family connections, will get 
onto the lowest rung of the executive ladder and begin their 
upward climb. 

The situation is vastly different for many young people 
from low-income homes, especially those brought up in a 
ghetto area where the schools are often physically run-down, 
the administration and teaching staff are beleaguered, and 
the environment both inside the school and in the neighbor- 
hood is dysfunctional for learning. 

Shortly after the riots in the Watts district of Los Angeles in 
1965, 1 spent some days in the community trying to understand 
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what had happened and why in my capacity as chairman of 
the National Manpower Advisory Committee. Among the 
points that came to my attention was the fact that among the 
male high school dropouts were some of the brightest as well as 
some of the most backward students. Informi^d adults sug- 
gested that the alert, savvy youngsters had begun to realize 
that they were learning next to nothing in school; the teachers 
had given up making a serious effort to instruct them; school 
was more a detention pen than an educational institution. 
These youngsters had deduced from this that they would be 
better off on the streets where more interesting things were 
going on and where they would be free from oppressive 
constraints. 

At about the same time several members of my staff and 
were invited to meet with the counselors in some of the 
unior and senior high schools in Queens, New York City. We 
met in the library of a high school where ttie student body was 
nearly 100% black. Near the end of the morning session, one 
of my colleagues, noting that several students had been listen- 
ing for a considerable time just outside the library, went 
over to inquire why they were there and was offered the fol- 
lowing explanation: they had learned about the meeting and 
had decid?d that since nothing worthwhile was happening 
in their cias^es they might be able to pick up some useful 
ideas from our discussions. During the lunch break, I read 
the assignments in modem history on the bulletin board. 
These minority group students were required to memorize the 
names and dates of the rulers of Prance between Napoleon I 
and Napoleon III, a set of facts not likely to have much rele- 
vance to them. 

Nigerian-bom anthropologist John V. Ogbu, currently 
at the University of California-Berkeley, sought in Minority 
Education and Caste: The American System in Cross Cultural 
Perspective to explain the educational retardation of so large a 
proportion of black children. He did not focus on family pov- 
erty or on the inadequacies of the schools they attend but on 
the direct and indirect impact of their caste subordination, 
which has kept most blacks out of the mainstream of profes- 
sional jobs and careers in America. Ogbu argues that from 
earliest childhood the black child understands that no matter 
what he does, how hard he tries, or how much he accomplishes, 
society is structured to cheat him of most of his just rewards. 
Under these conditions of exploitation, why should the black 
child make an effort to conform to the demands of white 
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society, to subject himself to the discipline of his school, or to 
stop playing and do his homework? In the end these sacrifices 
will be to little or no avail, since his blackness will prevent him 
from enjoying the fruits of his efforts. From his earliest days of 
consciousness he hears his family, friends, and neighbors refer 
to the inequities and injustices that this caste society inflicts on 
blacks. 

In 1952 The Rockeft ller Brothers Fund made a grant to the 
National U>-ban League to enable its trustees to reappraise 
their program. I was asked to present one of the papers which 
I titled **Better Preparation for Better Jobs." I argued that 
job opportunities were at long last opening up for the black 
minonty at a rate faster than they were being educated to fill 
them, especially in the professional, managerial, and tech- 
nics^ fields. 

This discrepancy between educational preparation and 
expanded job opportunities is easy to understand when one 
recalls the pervasive and deep-seated discrimination against 
blacks that had placed almost insuperable barriers in their 
path for several generations after the Civil War. A deeply 
segregated society continued to subordinate the black popu- 
lation, particularly to assure that the white majority would 
not have to contend with the competition of blacks for the 
better jobs that are always in relatively scarce su )ply. 

The labor market had become a little less discriminatory 
during World War II and the Korean War. Demog; uphers were 
suggesting that if the economy continued its generally upbeat 
trend and if racial antagonism diminished, more desirable 
job and career opportunities would be available to qualified 
black men and women. For this reason I emphasized that 
increasing numbers of minority group members had to com- 
plete higher education. 

The Brown decision in 1954, the passage in 1958 of the first 
federal Civil Rights Act since Reconstruction, and the substan- 
tial drop in discriminatory attitudes and behavior among 
large sectors of the American public all contributed to creat- 
ing a more favorable environment for blacks to remain in 
school and to acquire a high school diploma or college degree. 
Many blacks responded; however, the cumulative deficits of 
the past were not easily neutralized. 

Many black youngsters and their parents did not believe 
that the • igns pointing to a lowering of the employment bar- 
riers were real. There was a suspicion that even if the young 
black person made a special effort to get an education and 
did well in his or he; studies, a desirable job opportunity 
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would not be available at the end of the road. It was asking a 
lot of a black American to have faith in the promises of sym- 
pathetic whites, who had been unable to deliver in the past. A 
quarter of a century later, in the late 1970s, similar tensions 
continued to exist among many from black, low-income homes, 
despite a growing awareness that a significant increase has 
taken place in the number of blacks moving into better jobs 
and up the career ladders. 

In the most deprived sections of the urban ghettos, young 
cL Ddren see pimps, hustlers, and gamblers as the big spend- 
ers, the best dressed, and with the biggest cars— in short, the 
successful ones. They do not need to be told that these individ- 
uals have become successful without the benefits of extended 
schooling, surely without having demonstrated outstanding 
academic achievement. Many children in the elementary 
grades know no one for whom school has been the key to a 
better job and a better life. Their parents may stress that a 
good education will pay off, but for many this claim is not 
anchored in their own experience. They must accept it on faith. 

Those who find the clasaroom reasonably interesting, if not 
exciting, may decide to confonn, to listen, to follow orders, 
to do their homework, to put forth their best efforts. But many 
others quite early in their schooling look upon the school as an 
alien, if not hostile, environment that has little to offer them. 

The young are particularly sensitive to whether or not adults 
like them. And many teachers, in seeking to control the class, 
resort to punishing the innocent along with the guilty for 
infractions of discipline. To these youngsters the world inside 
the school quickly resembles the world outside. It is full of 
hostile people who have no interest in or sympathy for them. 
Fortunately, in the earliest grades, only a minority of young- 
sters seriously offend their teachers. Even an immature 
teacher with little or no experience in a ghetto school can 
control a class of six- or seven-year-olds, although he or she 
may have less success in teaching them to read and do 
arithmetic. 

By the fifth or sixth grade, the classroom in the typical 
ghetto school is likely to become dysfunctional for learning. 
The older children in the class generally are those who have 
failed to master the minimum skills required to be promoted 
to the next grade. Older and bigger than their classmates and 
finding the classroom boring and oppressive, they seek di- 
version and start annoying students who sit next to them, pre- 
cipitating arguments with the teacher, and otherwise engag- 
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ing in disruptive tactics. Their goals and those of the teacher 
are diametrically opposed: they want trouble, or at least 
excitement; the teacher needs quiet to carry out the lesson. 
Many students get caught in the middle, preferring to learn 
but also wanting to identify with the disruptive leaders who 
often claim that they are ''sticking up" for their classmates 
whom the ''system" mistreats. 

In the face of so much disturbance, many teachers give up * 
trying to instruct, and their attitudes lead to the estrangement 
of those students who were not initially disruptive. The con- 
tinuing battle that usually intensifies in the upper grades 
includes not only the students and the classroom teachers 
but also the administration, the food service attendants, the 
security guards, and everybody else in a position of power. In 
light of so much turmoil and confusion, the one- or two-year 
retardation in reading or arithmetic that is characteristic of 
so many students in gl^etto schools is not surprising. Never* 
theless, many students profit from their educational exper- 
ience despite the many negatives in their environment. 

A particularly negative experience that has confronted 
many youngsters from minority groups over the years is the 
subtle urging they receive from their teachers and counselors 
to prepare for the manual trades or services and not to pursue 
academic subjects that would lead to college and a professional 
career. Their advisors reinforce these recommendations with 
an analysis of the occupational distribution of blacks in the 
nation and in the community that proves that most blacks 
are employed in manual and service occupations and that 
only a handful have penetrated the professions and white 
collar work. 

But these advisors are deaf and blind to the long-suppressed 
aspirations of generations of blacks. Now that the discrimin- 
atory barriers have finally been lowered, many as a direct 
consequence of blacks taking to the streets to force the issue, 
young blacks today are determined to obtain access to the 
better jobs. Many counselors fail to recognize that the under- 
representation of blacks in white collar employment is par- 
alleled by their substantial exclusion from better paying jobs 
in the construction trades, transportation, and public utili- 
ties. It was not until the late 1960s that significant progress 
was made to open apprenticeships to blacks and other minori* 
ties. The career guidance that black youngsters received 
prior to that time, which directed them to blue collar or service 
jobs, was directed to preparing them for the least skilled, 
lowest paying jobs in the American economy. 
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Many middle- and upper-class whites, particularly those 
in the South, were distressed that they could no longer find 
a black woman who was willing to do housework, cooking, 
and child rearing for a few dollars a week, two meals a day, and 
the right to "tote" some food. Roosevelt's New Deal had imder- 
mined the old structure by providing alternatives in the form 
of the Works Progress Administration (WPA) and Aid to 
Dependent Children. The expanding economy of the Fifties 
and Sixties opened a range of factory and office jobs to black 
women in both the South and the North, which helped to dry 
up the pool of domestic servants. 

Many white women who wanted household help insisted 
that they were willing to pay good wages and offer good 
working conditions, but they were unable to find ''reliable" 
help. Their complaints were both true and false. It was true 
that the salaries offered were often competitive with the 
lower wages in the rest of the economy, and domestic workers 
frequently had additional benefits such as meals and a room. 
But the hours of work were longer, the days off fewer, fringe 
benefits such as health and pension benefits were nonexistent, 
the terms of employment were more personal, and there were 
no restraints on the employer's freedom to discharge. 

Regardless of these objective considerations, young black 
women had not waited for their long-delayed emancipation 
to do voluntarily what their mothers and grandmothers had 
earlier done \mder economic and SDcial duress, that is, to be 
a servant to white people under the direct and often oppressive 
supervision of the woman of the house. It is not siurprising, 
therefore, that there has been a steady decline in the number 
of black women in domestic service— from 1,932,000 in 1958 
to 1,135,000 in 1978. 

Another facet of the relationship of education to jobs has 
attracted' considerable attention during recent decades from 
both our political leaders and our social scientists. In 1957 
the launching of Sputnik convinced our political leaders that 
the future of the United States was in jeopardy, because we had 
failed to pay adequate attention to the f^l development of the 
nation's talent. Many young people who had achieved good 
academic records in high school did not enter or did not 
graduate from college because of the financial costs involved 
in remaining out of the labor market for four years while pay- 
ing tuition and living expenses. While those ac the very top 
of their class might obtain a partial or a full scholarship, 
many others who were close to the top could not afford to go 
to college. 
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In the following years, a great deal of federal and state 
money was appropriated to make scholarships, earning 
opportunities, and loans available so that almost all qualified 
students could continue with their studies. Finances would 
no longer be a barrier. To encourage vastly larger numbers 
to pursue higher education, our leaders, starting with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and continuing to President Ford, urged 
young people to get as much education as possible, on the 
ground that they would thereby assure themselves of a good 
job, a good career, a good life. 

In 1964 Gary Becker published Human Capital, which 
articulated the relationships between educational achieve* 
ment and lifetime earnings. His was an elaboration of Alfred 
Marshall's 1890 theory of investment in human beings that 
states that the amount of investment devoted to acquiring a 
skill was directly related to future earnings. The evidence was 
unequivocal: those who went to school for only eight years 
earned considerably less than those with a high school di- 
ploma. Similarly, those with a college or a higher degree earned 
considerably more than those who stopped at the end of high 
school. While the specialists disagreed on the fine points, 
such as the rate of discount to be applied over the working 
life of an individual and how to differentiate between native 
talent and years of schooling, they did agree that college 
graduates earned about $150,000 more than high school grad- 
uates over a lifetime. The educational leadership then under- 
took to indoctrinate the legislators in the new human capital 
approach in order to gain increased appropriations. 

Some of the early skeptics, of which I was one, warned that 
the theory was defective in its treatment of women, whose edu- 
cation did not appear to be directly correlated with lifetime 
earnings. While the figures supported the theory that more 
education was a good investment, they were valid only in 
considering the averages; the dispersal around the averages 
was considerable since plumbers and other craftsmen with 
a high school education or less often earned considerably 
more than teachers, ministers, and librarians who had four 
or more years of additional education. Or, put slightly dif- 
ferently, between one-fifth and one-quarter of all college 
graduates were employed in jobs that were at the same income 
level as those held by high school graduates. 

Eventually, the most vulnerable aspect of the new doctrine 
stenmied from its persuasiveness. If more and more young 
people heeded its message, the supply of college-trained 
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persons would increase so that the earlier supply-demand 
relationships would no longer hold, and the greater numbers 
of college graduates would inevitably force the earnings of 
the educated to decline. In 1976 Richard Freeman of Harvard 
University published his interesting monograph, The Over 
educated American^ in which he analyzed the ways in which 
the market adjusted to the excessive number of college 
graduates. 

Freeman was a relative latecomer into the field of those 
who raised questions about the value of more education for 
the purposes of occupational and income mobility. Some 
critics, remembering Blau and Duncan's carefully crafted 
study. The American Occupational Structure^ called atten- 
tion to the relatively slow changes in the occupational pio- 
files of successive generations. The sons of fanners on the 
average did not move more than one or two steps up the hier- 
archy; most of them remained farmers, a few became crafts- 
men, and a very few moved into the better-paying white 
collar occupations. Even a rapidly expanding American econo- 
my did not permit the children of fathers in the lower half of 
the occupational hierarchy to catapult to the top rungs. Eco- 
nomic growth, differential birth rates, and native ability, 
afforded some room for movement in both directions; some in 
the higher levels slipped down, a larger number were able 
to advance. But again, the movements were usually only one 
or at the most two grades on a 10-grade scale. 

In Equality, Christopher Jencks provided an extended 
review of the statistical data he was able to marshall about 
the relationships between education and equality. He con- 
cluded that access to schooling alone effected little change 
in the relative positions of large groups. To reduce the in- 
equality that is prevalent in American society, Jencks sti- 
pulated, the country must undertake a frontal attack on 
income distribution; the pathway through the schoc prom- 
ised little. 

Another critic of the hypothesis that salvation could be 
achieved through education is my colleague, Ivar Berg, who 
in Education and JobSf called attention to confusion about 
education as skill, education as credentials, education as 
productivity, and education as earnings. Berg believer that 
it is erroneous to assume that because the better educated 
obtain the better jobs that they are more productive and en- 
titled to higher earnings. Each of these relations can be 
questioned, and Berg presents evidence that throws doubt on 
the conventional wisdom. 
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What generalizations can be drawn from this review of 
the manner in which the family and tiie school interact to 
condition the opportimities of yoimg people to obtain pre- 
ferred jobs? To the extent that preferred jobs require a college 
degree and frequentiy more education, those who are bom 
into families where an advanced education is taken ^or grant- 
ed have the edge. This is true for a significant number of 
youngsters from middle-class families, particularly where 
one or both parents are college graduates. 

At the opposite extreme are youngsters from low-income 
families in minority groups, most of whom live in run-down 
areas of the inner city, whose school experiences are negative 
because of the strangeness of language, lack of rapport be- 
tween them and their teachers, a rigid discipline that is sharp- 
ly confining, and limited understanding and involvement 
of their parents in what transpires in school. 

These incipient tensions and conflicts are compounded in 
many ghetto schools where by the fifth and sixth grade, 
classes are dominated by noise and strife. Because the 
teacher must attempt to control the troublemakers, he or she 
has no time, energy, or inclination to teach the rest of the 
class. Here is the source of retardation in learning, truancy, 
and early dropouts. Despite the dysfunctional environment 
that characterizes many ghetto schools, a growing percentage 
of minority youth do make it through high school and sig- 
nificantly larger numbers enter and complete college. The 
gap between whites and blacks has narrowed appreciably, 
although it remains substantial. 

Other factors in securing employment are also important; 
family, friends, location, and racial and sex discrimination are 
among the most signMicant. The labor market literature 
leaves no questions that most people get jobs through the 
intervention of relatives and friends. Those at the bottom 
of the hierarchy are least able to benefit from such a network. 
The heavy concentration of the black population in the older 
cities of the North at a time when manufacturing has moved 
out to the suburbs and recentiy to the expanding regions of 
the Sunbelt has introduced a particular handicap for black 
youths in finding jobs. This is particularly so for those who are 
ill-prepared for the white collar employment that dominates 
most urban markets. 

Finally, discrimination continues to be a potent force in 
restricting the number and quality of positions available to 
black youth. Although some employers want to hire minorities 
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so that they will be in compliance w\t:x th v :*8dfcv; i U'. v il 
Employment Opportunity regulatijnct. •:UfO)inii\:^ or^. 
tinues to exist and to be a real impediixHiUt i" iw?* ior 
decent jobs by black yoimgsters. 

Belief in education as the solution to t?* » ncbSen a . " .^9 
nation and the individual, which became farn y ^mtrencaed in 
the 1950s and again in the 1960s, started at a tin&c when the 
nation's economy was performing well. Through one or 
another circumstance, including the acquisition of an educa- 
tion, many yoxmg people and adults were able to improve 
their job prospects and move up the career ladder. Most of 
the offspring of middle-class white families did well, and 
many of the long-excluded black population improved their 
educational and employment opportunities as reflected in the 
sizable gains that young blacks have made in then occupa- 
tional distribution, job and career prospects, and earnings. 
Unfortunately, the momentum of the Sixties was not main- 
tained in the Seventies, and there was consequent deteriora- 
tion in the prospects of those black youngsters who could 
not acquire high school diplomas. It is this population that 
reaches working age at a disadvantage in their attempts 
to make the transition to adulthood. 
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Six: 

The Facilitators 



Long before the nation became aware of the high incia 3nce 
of unemployment among teenagers and young adults in 
the late 19608 and early 19708, our society had set up a variety 
of mechanisms aimed at improving the developmental pros- 
pects for young people. Some were directed at facilitating the 
transition from family to school, some to improving the 
educational and career options for young people and assisting 
them t» acquire relevant skills, some to strengthening the 
transitional process from school to work. 

In this chapter I shall review selectively the more impor- 
tant of these facilitators and assess their potential and limi- 
tations for different groups of young people, particularly those 
most in need of assistance. 

The development of nursery schools and kindergartens 
has enabled a growing number of 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds to be 
engaged, usually for half a day, in organized play that has 
built-in leammg components. Middle- and upper-income 
parents have been attracted to these facilities, particularly 
nursery schools, which, until the advent of Head Start in the 
mid-1960s, were financed almost exclusively by private tuition. 

Apart from learning considerations, participation in group 
activities for children between the ages of 3 and 6 is likely to 
ease the trauma of entering elementary school. By the time 
the child has experienced separation from his or her mother, 
has had to conform to group pressures, has had to accept the 
teacher as a surrogate parent, he or she is better prepared to 
cope with the discipline that comes with formal education in 
the first grade. 

I noted earlier that evaluations of the Head Start program 
did not reveal a continued improvement in test scores after 
these children started school. Apparently, whatever gains 
Ihey achieved from participating in Head Start in terms of 
their ability to cope with the school curriculum were cancelled 
out by the dysfunctional elements in their environment. In 
hght of the severe environmental deprivations of many Head 
Start children, it is questionable whether any type of social 
intervention will result in changing the outcomes for many of 
the disadvantaged. 

Since the mid-1960s the federal government has made an- 
nual grants to school districts to assist them in expanding 
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and improving the resources available to schools that enroll 
large numbers of children from low4ncome families. 

As with so many grant-in-aid programs, the flow of federal 
funds initially did not reach more than a small number of the 
pupils for whom they were intended. Some Title I and Title II 
money was sometimes made available to school districts with 
only a few disadvantaged pupils. Additional mismanagement 
occurred in the allocations within schools that had children 
from middle-class homes as well as disadvantaged youngsti^r 
For a considerable time there was little effective monitoring ^« 
insure that the funds were allocated to those most in need of 
assistance. In theory, the funds should have been spent largely 
to employ teaching assistants and specialists to work with 
students who could not keep pace with the rest of the class in 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and other subjects. 

The saddest finding was the discovery that, even where the 
funds went to help the pupils most in need of assistance by 
providing additional staff, the results were often equivocal. 
The gains in competence, at least according to the test instru- 
ments, were at best quite modest. This suggests that if the 
public school system cannot teach the 3 Rs to youngsters 
from low-income families, especially those from minority 
groups, it is unlikely that enrichment programs that use the 
same books and the same methods and that operate in the 
same constrained environment can alter the learning curve. 

Reformulated, the proposition might state that if a major 
institution cannot perform its principal mission, manipida- 
tions at the margin are not likely to correct many of the weak- 
nesses. I am reminded of what transpired at Imperial Chemical 
Industries in Britain at the beginning of World War II. The 
scientists and engineers were unhappy with their work en- 
vironment and their incentives and rewards. The dissatis- 
faction finally came to the attention of the top management, 
who responded by giving these professionals access to the 
executive dining room! Even in a class-conscious society such 
as Great Britain, where the trappings of status are important, 
this ''solution" fell on its face. The roots of the trouble were 
deeper and were not affected by the proposed accommodation. 

Between 1966 and 1971 the New York City public schools 
added approximately 17,000 teacher aides ar other para- 
professionals at an annual cost of over $22 million. During 
the same period the reading scores of the pupils in the elemen- 
tary schools did not show any improvement; in fact, they 
declined. The specific intervention device, teacher aides. 
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clearly was ineffective, at least in terms of reading 
improvement. 

In the late Sixties and early Seventies, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education Sidney Marland, aware of the difficulties that 
many high school students were experiencing in making a 
satisfactory transition to the world of work, suggested a new 
type of intervention, one that he dubbed "career education." 
His basic assumption was that the schools were not giving 
adequate attention to preparing students for the world of 
work. He and his associates designed a series of specific 
programs, all aimed at bringing the school and work place 
into closer alignment. Marland believed that if young people, 
even in the early grades and surely by the end of elementary 
school, were taught about occupations and careers, they would 
be able to relate their school instruction to the opportunities 
they would confront later on in the educational system, in 
training institutions, and in the world of work. 

At the thirty-second meeting of the National Manpower 
Advisory Committee in December 1971, Commissioner Mar- 
land set out the following five objectives for the school sys- 
tems: 

1. To help young people to avoid failure in school; 

2. To help them to develop a sound self-identity; 

3. To deflect large numbers of unqualified youngsters from 
the mirage of college; 

4. To raise the status of jobs that did not require a college 
degree; 

5. To enable people to move back and forth between school 
and work in accordance with their changing expectations 
and needs. 

In my letter to the Secretary of Labor after this meeting, the 
following summary of this discussion appeared: 

Our committee, while stnjngly in sympathy with the Com- 
missioner's new approach, raised the following caveats, more 
as constructive criticism than in opposition to "career edu- 
cation" as an idea, a plan, or a program: 

a. Great care must be taken to avoid work/study programs 
as a back entrance into child labor. 

b. Career education may be used to discourage the disad- 
vantaged from seeking admission to college; this in turn 
might prevent some of them from rising on the social and 
economic ladder. 

c. The educational planners must exercise caution not to 
"oversell" the new approach, which can work only to 
the extent that employment and career opportunities for 
all people are improved. 
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d. It will be necessary to elicit the support of the academi- 
cally oriented educational community in this effort. If 
vocational educators take over, the effort is doomed be- 
cause they alone cannot restructure the educational 
establishment. 

e. The reform must be mounted with the realization that 
little if any new money will be made available by a re- 
sentful electorate which feels that it has been oversold 
on education. 

f . The capability of the federal government to bring about 
Uie specific reforms required at local and state levels is 
limited; consequently, multiple models in the field which 
can serve as demonstration projects are desirable. 

g. Guidance and counseling, which is conspicuously weak 
in the career arena, is critical. 

h. It will be necessary to loosen the importance of creden- 
tialing; otherwise, career education cannot succeed. 

i. The proponents of the new program must not oversell 
it. With limited opportunities and with the unemploy- 
ment rates at an unacceptable level, many people will be 
unable to find suitable work regardless of how they are 
educated or trained. 

j. It is impossible at present to develop sound manpower 
forecasts. Hence career education must present oppor- 
tunities for retraining to help people refit themselves into 
a changing economy. 

k. The school system must be reformed so that it can per- 
form its basic task of providing basic knowledge and 
skills. 

1. There is a danger that the federal government will once 
again perform good prelaunch efforts and fund a few 
interesting experimental and demonstration projects but 
will fail to mount the long-term efforts required for carry- 
ing through a major reform. 

m. It will be necessary to test the assumption that business 
will cooperate in providing opportunities for good work/ 
study Programs. 

n. It will be desirable to study the European experience in 
depth, since Germany, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
and other countries have experimented selectively with 
career education. 

o. Paper planning in Washington must not be confused 
witfi broad support in tiie hinterland. At prv^^at, nation- 
al interest and support for career education is modest. 
More dialogue and involvement are required. 

p. Education must be considered a consumption as well as 
an investment goal. The work force is already conspic- 
uously overtrained for the jobs available, and wide- 
spread discontent has resulted. 

With the advantage of hindsight it is hard to find fault with 
any of the foregoing caveats. It is my viev/ that career educa- 
tion, in promise and even more in reality, never came close to 
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addressing the lack of effective articulation between school 
and work. 

Nowhere can this be better seen than in the weakness of the 
guidance function in the school system. Starting in Boston in 
the first decade of this century as a service to assist young 
people who had to find work, school guidance went through a 
tortuous evolution; it got lost in testing in the 1920s and in 
developmental psychology in the 1930s, after which almost 
all aspects of career guidance disappeared (see my Career 
Guidance: Who Needs It, Who Provides It, Who Can Improve 
It, McGraw-Hill, 1971). 

While there has been some refocusing on jobs and careers 
in recent years, school guidance counselors in high schools, 
where a high percentage of the student body goes on to college, 
spend most of their time in college placement. In the large 
city schools, much of the time and efffjrt of counselors have 
been preempted with disciplinary problems, a role that makeo 
their advisory function even more equivocal in the eyes of most 
students. Many counselors in ghetto schools are handicapped 
by their limited knowledge of the realities of the labor market 
and they are also ineffective in helping their students to learn' 
about and to apply to desirable training programs for jobs 
with a future. To compound matters even further, many 
counselors believed they were being helpful when they steered 
blacks and Hispanics away from college, away from jobs and 
careers that they, the counselors, thought were unrealistic 
in terms of the limited opportunities available in the discrim- 
inatory world. Some gave poor advice out of ignorance, others 
out of prejufMce, but probably as many minority students 
were poorly counseled as profited from the advice they re- 
ceived. 

Our society now relies on experts and specialists to compen- 
sate for the adverse environmental circumstances that afflict 
so many. This highly selective review of career guidance in the 
schools, which is now entering its seventh decade, is a warning 
that reliance on specialists is no guarantee that social out- 
comes will be improved. Iatrogenic results are not limited 
to medicine! 

I et us now consider briefly the development of occupational 
and vocational courses, work-study programs, community 
colleges, and other post-secondary education programs as 
they relate to manpower training and the labor market. 

Vocational and technical training in high school began in 
the late nineteenth century, but these prop ams began to grow 
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with the increase in young people who stayed in school beyond 
the first eight grades. At that time many educators concluded 
that the traditional academic curriculum was not responsive 
to the needs of these young people, most of whom would remain 
in high school for little more than a year or two, after which 
they would have to find jobs. Seeking an alternative, edu- 
cators began to emphasize skill training as a means of pro- 
viding a transition into the world of work. Such efforts were 
supported by employers who saw the advantages to their 
future workers of having some knowledge about tools, shop 
arithmetic, and working with wood and metals. 

Despite its earlier stance against becoming directly involved 
in any type of support for public education, the federal gov- 
ernment decided during World War I that it should help 
expand vocational education in the interests of national de- 
fense, and it has continued its participation as a junior 
partner from that day to this. But most of the financial support 
for vocational education comes from state and local govern- 
ments with occasional contributions from local employers. 

As with most evaluations of social and particularly educa- 
tional programs, there is considerable disagreement about 
whether vocational education has been a worthwhile invest- 
ment for society and the individual. Its protagonists point 
to the competition for admission to vocational schools and to 
the job placement and earnings records of their graduates. The 
skeptics express concern about the substantially higher 
costs, the difficulties of maintaining up-to<iate equipment 
and competent staff, the large numbers of students who 
encounter difficulties finding jobs because they have been 
trained in skills not needed in the labor market, employers' 
preference to do their own training, and the ''creaming" that 
deflects students who should be encouraged to pursue a college* 
preparatory course. Among the other negatives that concern 
the skeptics is the finding of my colleague, Beatrice Reubens, 
that the differential employment and earnings experience 
of vocational versus other students does not hold over any 
length of time. 

My own views are influenced by the following considera- 
tions: A serious vocational program requires that students be 
able to read instructions, do shop math, and follow blue- 
prints. Even if the critical issues of cost, equipment, and 
staffing could be handled, there is still a poor match between 
most vocational programs and those students who at 14 or 15 
are unable to do their regular school work. Vocational edu- 
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cation, as presently structured and operating, is not responsive 
to the majority of the hard-to-educate students. An outsider 
sees vocational education at the secondary school level as dif- 
ficult to structure, difficult to staff and finance, and unrespon- 
sive to students who do not have basic competencies. 

This judgment, however, does not preclude a potential role 
for a vocational component in the curriculum for the nonaca- 
demic student rhere is no other alternative. Regrettably, the 
leaders of vocational education have not been interested in 
this difficult but important task of experimenting with ways 
of using vocational elements to catch the interest and facili- 
tate the basic learning of numbers, reading, and abstract 
thinking— all competencies that the educational system 
should provide to all students. 

Let us consider those young people who, because they drop 
out early, are likely to encounter the most difficulties in finding 
and holding jobs. One model of vocational education in many 
sf condary schools goes under the name of work-study or coop- 
erative education. The typical arrangements provide for stu- 
dents to divide the day between school and work, or to follow a 
schedule of one week in school and the next in the work force. 
Such programs have the potential of giving direct meaning to 
what goes on in school. Unfortunately, only a small percent of 
those students who might profit from such programs can be 
placed. 

The motivation of employers who enter into cooperative 
programs with the schools are sometimes altruistic, but they 
can also use these programs to recruit good workers. Accord- 
ingly, employers such as department stores, the telephone 
company, or an expanding manufacturing company, able to 
absorb a number of 17- or 18-year-olds into their regular work 
force, may benefit by hiring young people and helping them to 
adapt to the work place while they are still on the school rolls. 
But these employers do not want to hire the hard-to-teach, who 
are also likely to be the hard-to-employ. Rather, if they enter 
into a work-study plan they will look to the school to select 
those who are most likely to make the transition to the work- 
place with the least difficulty. 

As with the self < tivity of students for full-time vocational 
educational programs, so in the case of work-study programs, 
the group that most needs exposure to work, to adults, and to 
earning money are largely excluded. Quality vocational 
programs, in and out of school, are highly selective. 
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During the last two decades there has been a proliferation 
of area technical institutions that serve a larger geographic 
area and that provide a wider range of occupational skills 
with better equipment and skilled staff. There has also been 
marked expansion of junior and community colleges that 
usually offer three parallel tracks^academic, occupational, 
and cultural and leisure-time courses. Admission requirements 
differ among these institutions depending on whether the 
student is taking an occasional course or is working toward 
a degree. For the most part they do not accept high school 
dropouts, a group that might profit from the opportunity to 
re-enter the educational system after some years of knocking 
around the labor market. On the other hand, these institutions 
with their heavy occupational thrust have provided a wide 
range of opportunities for high school graduates who seek 
to enter the labor market after having acquired technical 
training, particularly in such fields as electronics, computers, 
health services, drafting, and other fields that provide access 
to the burgeoning service occupations. 

The general impression of informed observers is that com- 
munity colleges have prospered in no small measure because 
their programs are more flexible than high school-based voca- 
tional programs. Community college leaders have sought to 
work more closely with local employers and respond as quickly 
as possible to their shifting needs. 

Many who attend community colleges do so after working 
hours and on weekends, further evidence of the flexibility 
of the new structures. Many students who hold full- or part- 
time positions can take courses to advance in the field in which 
they are employed, while others seek new skills to improve 
their employment and career prospects. 

Finances must also be considered in this selective review 
of major trends in the recent past that have affected the occu- 
pational preparation of young people as they move through th^ 
educational system. There has long been considerable govern 
mental (primarily state) and philanthropic funding for higher 
education in the United States. State participation on a sizable 
scale dates from the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
federal government became an important participant via the 
liberal GI benefits made available to veterans at the end of 
World War II and continuing until the end of 1977. A great 
many young people re-entered the educational-training system 
after their military service on the basis of these benefits; 
without them, these young people would have been forced to 
find jobs as quickly as possible. . 

* X 
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The second major contribution of the federal government 
was the new funding it made available after Sputnik via the 
National Defense Education Act, which provided scholarships 
and fellowships for many students who were willing to pursue 
a course of study in science, engineering, foreign Inn^^^uaKes, 
or other disciplines Congress had designated as bein? turectly 
connected to strengthening our national defense. 

In the 1960s and 1970s Congress enacted and aiaero'ed a 
series of acts that made grants and loans available to a sig- 
nificant number of college and graduate students. Between 
1970 and 1978 federal grants (not loans) for higher education- 
research, facilities, and student assistance— increased from 
just under $4 billion to just over $8 billion, with the largest 
amount concentrated on student assistance* The Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant Program initiated by the federal 
government in 1972 and expanded in the years 1978 to 1979 
currently providesa maximum ofabout$l,800 annually to any 
student who pursues further education in any approved college 
or post-secondary institution. 

Once again, the most disadvantaged among the adolescent 
group, those who have been expelled from high school or who 
have chosen to leave, as well as the many who are still on the 
student rolls but come from families that need their contribu- 
tion to household expenses, cannot take advantage of the 
financial p.ssistance that is available if they had full-time stu- 
dent status. 

There are two ways to read the record outlined in the fore- 
going. On the one hand, significant new institutions and 
programs have contributed a great deal to facilitating the 
occupational development of young people. But with minor 
exceptions most of these innovations are available primarily 
or solely to those who have acquired a high school diploma. 
Those who cannot cope with the junior and senior high school 
curriculum or who are unable to learn useful skills from the 
college preparatory courses have had little opportunity to 
participate in the better vocational programs and the still 
rarer work-study programs currently available to only a very 
small percentage of all high school students. Moreover, in 
many areas the hard-to-employ will be excluded from enrolling 
in publicly supported post-secondary institutions that require 
a high school diploma for admission. 

Despite the difficulties these nonacademic students con- 
front because of their inability to negotiate the educational 
system, two limited but important innovations should be 
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noted. 1) In the United States it is possible for those who have 
fallen off or left the regular educational track to acquire the 
equivalent of a high school diploma by passing an examina- 
tion that entitles them to a General Educational Development 
(GED) Certificate. 2) Since the mid-1960s there have been a 
number of experiments, especially in some of the large cities 
with sizable minority populations, with ai!«mative high 
schools. Some of these have had ^nancial assistance and 
cooperation from local industries. One type of alternative 
school is a freestanding institution separate from and in- 
dependent of the regular educational establishment. Another 
type, as in Philadelphia, was created by the educational 
authorities who designed, fmanced, and staffed it. In others, 
the local educational authority plays a role but the manage- 
ment is usually from the neighborhood. 

Since the per annum costs of educating a pupil enrolled 
in a large city high school averages between $2,500 and $3,000, 
to start an alternative school and keep it in operation over 
a period of years is difficult. Moreover, evaluations show that 
only a minority of those enrolled stay long enough to earn a 
diploma and get a regular job or enter college. 

The thrust of the foregoing review, which leads to the con- 
clusion that those most in need of assistance receive the least 
attention and support, is correct only with regard to the educa- 
tional system per se. When perspective is broadened to include 
the rubric of manpower programs, we find less neglect of the 
disadvantaged group than a purely educational focus would 
suggest. 

As noted earlier. Congress acted in 1964 to help disadvan- 
taged young people in several distinct ways: a summer youth 
program (Neighborhood Youth Corps), the Job Corps, and 
the inclusion of large numbers of young people in the regular 
manpower training efforts. There were earlier experimental 
programs, such as Mobilization for Youth in New York City. 
I will focus on the largest and most sustained efforts that 
came under the programs of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 
that Congress passed in the spring of 1962 initially carried a 
modest price tag, just over $50 million, to which the states 
were obliged to contribute. By 1978 the employment and train- 
ing expenditures under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) approximated $11 billion. 

The original purpose of MDTA was to assist skilled workers 
who had lost their jobs to get reemployed via participation in 
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federally subsidized training programs, but young people 
were initially excluded from participating in these programs. 
In the next year, 1963, they could comprise 5% of the total 
enrollment. Attention to youth employment really began in 
1964, when Congress initiated the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps (NYC) and Job Corps and agreed to the increased par- 
ticipation of young people in manpower training programs. 

Without reviewing the evolution of these three efforts in the 
13 years from 1964 until Congress passed the Youth Act of 
1977, suffice it to say that Congn^ess complicated the implemen- 
tation of NYC by not appropriating funds until July 1 of each 
year. Since NYC was a summer employment program, it placed 
those responsible in an untenable position. Furthermore, 
those responsible for the design of NYC programs failed to 
integrate the summer program into programs designed to meet 
the needs of unemployed young people during the rest of the 
year, nor did Congress provide for monitoring the funds so 
they went to those most in need of assistance. For many years, 
many NYC summer jobs went to the relatives and friends of 
the local political power structure. But these serious draw- 
backs aside. Congress kept the program alive and over the 
years allocated more spaces and provided more dollars. 

Initially training in the Job Corps was solely in residential 
centers, which meant that many inner-city youth were sent 
hundreds of miles from home for training, a transition that 
contributed to high turnover. In the early 1970s the Nixon 
Administration, which had little sympathy for any of the 
manpower progprams it had inherited, would probably have 
liquidated the Job Corps program had it not been for George 
Shultz, former Secretary of Labor and then Secretary of the 
Treasury. Shultz kept the Job Corps alive by agreein^^ " 
cut back the number of residential centers, by opening 
centers in the urban areas, and by reducing total enrollmeruc 
by close to 50J{). The Carter Administration, encouraged by 
the 1976 recommendation of the National Commiy/v; i for 
Manpower Policy, asked for a doubling in the enr i^nteni 
level, which Congress approved. 

Reference was made earlier to tlie initial, implicit e?:< lusion 
of youth from MDTA, followed by a 5% and later a 15% ^ e^liou . 
After the mid4960s all limitations were removed, w/tl th^ 
result that the proportion of young people participat or a 
different programs reached much higher levels; in some uro- 
grams young people accounted for about half of all enrolleps. 
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The following information on the participation of youth in 
these programs in fiscal year 1978 was drav\^i from the testi- 
mony of Assistant Secretary of Labor EmeBl Green before the 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives 
in June of 1979: 

Summer Youth Employment Program. Almost one million 
young people were enrolled in the program at a cost of $670 
million. It was targeted to help low-income youth, and their 
earnings from participation in this program added one-fifth to 
the earned income of poverty families. It accounted for 80%) of 
all the summer jobs that black youth obtained in contrast iu 
20% for white youth. Further, it raised the black youth em* 
ployment to population ratio from one to three to three to five 
by virtue of participating in these governmental jobs. 

Job Corps. Almost 29,000 were enrolled in June 1979 w:r-i 
an annual appropriation for this program of $235 million. 
Yearly participants numbered about 40,000. The enrolle*M 
are among the most disadvantaged— 70% are members of 
minority groups; 87% are high school dropouts; half of those 
who enter the program read at or below the sixth-grad?? leviA. 
The recent evaluation by Mathematica is generally positive 
about this program in terms of posWob Corps traiisidons 
into jobs, return to school, entrance into the armed *orcefc\ 
earnings, reduced crime, etc. 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. Duriug 
the period 1 October 1978 through 31 March 1979 young ^vdple 
under 22 years of age accounted for just under half of the 
712,000 persons enrolled in work experience and training 
programs (Title 1} and just under 20% of the almost 700,000 
enrolled in public service jobs (Titles II and VI). 

In March 1977 the Carter Administration obtained 
legislation specifically focused on youth. The Youth Employ 
ment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 inrludcc': tour 
new programs: Young Adult Conservation Co^rn (YACC), 
Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (VIErF), Youth 
Community Conservation and Improvement Projecid (YCCIP), 
and Youth Employment and Training Programs ( YETP). 

The major thrust of the first program, YACC, was to provide 
funds to the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior (30<fb 
of the total was allocated for ntate and local projects) for 
conservation efforts involving land and wate''. About 51,000 
youth participated at a cost of $217 million during fiscal year 

1979. 
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YIEPP received $222 million, to which local prime sponsors 
added another $90 million for the period January 1978 to June 
1980, to undertake experimental and demonstration projects. 
The major effort is directed to a seven-site experiment that 
provides two months of summer employment and 20 weeks of 
employment or training at minimum wages during the rest of 
the school year for eligible low-income students in the project 
area who remain in or '•etum to school. The major hypothesis 
to be tested is whether this program will reduce the number of 
dropouts and improve the postgraduation employment ex- 
perience of the participantr. An elaborate research effort 
under the direction of the Mr.n; ower Demonstration Research 
Corporation is being carrier />i t the assistance of Math- 
ematica and Abt associates. In addition, there are demonstra- 
taons under way on a more modest scale in 10 other locations 
directed at improving some part of the school-to-work transi- 
tion. 

The third effort, YCCIP, is directed at outof-school youth 
and aims to provide a significant employment experience for 
unemployed youth while improving the infrastructure of the 
community. The goal is to provide these young people not only 
with current income but with experience and skills that will 
enhance their later employability. In 1978 over 33,000 young 
people participated in this program, half of whom were black 
or Hispanic, and six of seven were economically disadvan- 
taged. The budget for fiscal year 1979 was $107 million. 

The last component of the Youth Act. YET?, is directed pri- 
marily at in-school youth between the ages of 14 and 21. It was 
the intent of Congress that the educational authorities be en- 
couraged through a new appropriation to give more attention 
to improving the linkages between school and work. In March 
1979, 174,000 studente were receiving career employment 
experience, transition services, classroom or on-the-job train- 
ing, or work experience. 

With the exception of the YIEPP, which is being carefully 
monitored, it is questionable how much will be learned from 
this sizable effort about what works and what does not work, 
and for whom, because of the lack of a good management 
information system. Nevertheless, the scale of the various 
efforts is impressive, and many young people should profit 
from them. Secretary Green, in his concluding observations 
to his testimony, noted that 56% of the almost 2.5 million 
individuals served by all CETA programs will be young peo- 
ple under the age of 22.,^ 

4 <> 
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To complete this assessment of Department of Labor pro- 
grams facilitating the transition of young people into train- 
ing and employment, brief reference should be made to the 
Job Service, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and 
the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit Program. 

For many years the Job Service has provided labor market 
infonnation and testing and counseling services to large 
numbers of in-school and out-of-school youth, but its major 
effort has been to assist those in search of employment. In 
fiscal year 1978 it placed over two million young people, almost 
40% of whom were economically disadvantaged, in jobs that 
paid an average wage of $2.94 per hour. Many of these jobs 
were temporary and others were dead-end, but the sheer vol- 
ume of placement is impressive. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) of the 
U.S. Department of Labor has been working with the Office 
of Youth Programs to bring the educational system into closer 
contact with apprenticeship programs through informa- 
tional activities, part-time apprenticeship positions for high 
school seniors, and other activities aimed at establishing 
programs in emerging fields, such as computer programming 
and law enforcement, and in opening fields to women. 

The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit Program, which is part of the 
Revenue Act of 1978 and for which the Employment Service 
has responsibility at state and local levels, provides liberal 
subsidies to employers who hire workers, including those 
below 24 years of age who are certified by the Job Service as 
''structurally unemployed." The financial benefits are sub- 
stantial, but it remains to be seen whether they will suffice to 
overcome the bureaucratic inertia and employer disinclina- 
tion to hire individuals whose competence, adaptability, and 
reliability are questionable. Nevertheless, in providing for 
such a liberal tax credit. Congress has demonstrated its good 
will; it has added yet another program to its efforts to facili- 
tate the employment of hard-to-employ youths and adults. 

I have now reviewed the many adaptations that were intro- 
duced into both the educational system and labor market 
institutions during the past two decades, many of which had 
as an objective improving the transition of young people from 
school to work. I will reserve until the last chapter my assess- 
ment of how well they succeeded and what still remains to be 
done to assure that fewer young people fall through thecracks. 
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Seven: 
Improving the Transition 

In this chapter I will summarize the more important find- 
ings that have emerged from this review of the develop- 
mental process through which young people pass fix)m birth 
to adulthood, with particular focus on their transition from 
school to work. This analysis may prove useful as a guide 
to future policy interventions, particularly if we can develop 
a simple, but not simplistic, typology to help identify those 
young people likely to encounter trouble during their develop- 
mental years and to suggest the types of social intervention 
that might ease their trar ^ition. 

Before discussing improved or new types of intervention, 
we will have to reach some judgment about the efficacy and 
efficiency of the large number of current programs that ad- 
dress the concerns of this monograph. Finally we will attempt 
to formulate a set of recommendations that hold some pros- 
pect of reducing the waste that now occurs as so many young 
people leave school and are unable to find jobs that provide 
the opportunity to acquire skills, that pay reasonable wages, 
and that offer the prospect to advance with time and ex- 
perience. 

While the primary focus of this chapter is on those groups 
of young people most likely to experience difficulty in making 
the transition from school to work, we must also take note of 
the ability of the economy to operate at or close to full employ- 
ment; the requirements of the U.S. Department of Defense for 
military personnel for its active duty and reserve forces; the 
degree to which discrimination is likely to be lessened in the 
near future; the labor force trends including the large numbers 
of potential job seekers; and the other social, economic, and 
political forces that, for better or worse, will establish the 
framework within which improvements in the transition from 
school to work will be constrained. 

The following are the important findings of earlier analyses 
that will provide the building blocks for a typology: 

1. There is no persuasive evidence to support the conten- 
tion that the U.S. economy has performed so poorly with re- 
spect to employment growth in general, and jobs for young 
people in particular, that the present level of yorth unemploy- 
ment is "a crisis." It is a fact that the unemployment levels 
for young people in their teens and early twenties are con- 
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siderably higher than they were in the early 19508. It 
is also true, however, that the total number of young people 
who are employed is much higher. This last fact attests to ttie 
capacity of the economy to create additional jobs, since during 
ihe last quarter century, the numbers who reached working age 
have doubled. 

2. A less favorable reading of the trends in youth employ- 
ment and unemployment would result if we took note of the 
imbalances that exist between the number of young people 
still on the school rolls who would like a summer job or a part- 
time job during the months when school is in session but can- 
not find one. Since an early experience of work and of earn- 
ing one's own spending money often contributes to maturity, 
the shortfall on this front may be dysfunctional. 

3. When the focus is shifted from youth in general to minor- 
ity youth, we find unequivocally that minority youth do face 
a job crisis that has existed since the end of economic ex- 
pansion created by the Vietnam war, that is, since 1970. When 
we combine the young blacks and Hispanics wlio are not em- 
ployed with those v>ho are not looking for jobs because they 
see no prospect of finding one, we find that the unemploy- 
ment level fluctuates at about 50%, and in some cities it is 
considerably higher. This is certainly a crisis. 

4. One of the most deleterious consequences of racial dis- 
crimination is the resulting tendency to believe that all 
members of one group have undesirable traits and engage in 
undesirable behavior. Not all minority teenagers fail to make 
the transition from school to work. A significant minority 
of blacks, about 17%, move on from high school to junior or 
4-year college. Another significant minority, especially those 
who have obtained their high school diplc las, find jobs in 
the civilian economy or apply to and are accepted into the 
armed forces. The most vulnerable are those who drop out or 
are pushed out of school prior to graduation, who have been 
truant for years, whose reading and other basic skills are at the 
sixth-grade level, and who live in families that have no con- 
nections with employers. These are the young people who 
comprise the crisis group. 

5. There is a sizable group of white youngsters, from fam- 
ilies in every income level, who also find the transition dif- 
ficult. A large subgroup are those growing up in rural areas 
who must relocate to find work because the local economy 
has no place for them. Another significant number do not 
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graduate from high school; others are experimenting with 
drugs; some bolt because of conflicts with their parents and 
spend years wandering through the country or abroad; some 
start college and soon thereafter decide they cannot endure 
more studies and then spend months and often years moving 
in and out of jobs and relationships as they attempt to deter- 
mine who they are and what they want to do. But most of this 
group are more fortunate than most minority teenagers. They 
are likely to have more education, to be more knowledgeable 
about the larger society and how it operates, to be able to get 
help from home in an emergency; and since they are white they 
are acceptable to employers if they seek a part- or full-time job. 

On the basis of the foregoing we can tentatively present 
the following typology of the groups of young people during 
their transition from school to work. 

The Straight Pattern. Those who make the transition with 
little or no difficulty because they have tne qualifications that 
employers seek and have family support to draw on. 

The Interrupted Pattern. Those who are unable or unwilling 
to move directly from school to work because they have not 
acquired the necessary credentials, because they are undergo- 
ing emotional turmoil, or because they are confused about their 
aims and goals. They need time to soit out their feelings, con- 
flicts, and goals. 

The Disturbed Pattern. Those who, because of poor prepara- 
tion, alienation, minority status, or police records, are not 
acceptable to most employers and who find getting and hold- 
ing a job unrewarding and frustrating. As an alternative this 
group often drifts into illicit activities. 

The preparation of young people to assume adult roles is a 
responsibility shared by parents and those institutions that 
provide a wide range of services from preventive medicine to 
higher education. In most developed countries, institutions 
such as religious organizations, philanthrooic institutions, 
and organizations serving young people, such as the Boy 
Scouts and Campfire Girls, often play an important role. 

But it is the family that has initial responsibility for nur- 
turing during the early years of childhood, that is, until the 
youngster is ready to enter kindergarten or elementary school. 
In their comprehensive assessment of the role of the family in 
child rearing, Kenneth Keniston and his colleagues on the 
Carnegie Council on Children concluded that there are 
great discrepancies in the ability of families to meet their 
responsibilities as a result of differences in income, which 
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translates into the goods and services they are able to provide 
their offspring, including such basics as food, housing, health 
care, education, access to mental health care, guidance, and 
recreation. Keniston's group concluded that the best way to 
assure that young people have a fair start in life is to provide 
all families with a basic level of income and access to essential 
public services. 

The Keniston report was persuasive in demonstratini? how 
many families, particularly those with a single head, are 
under such severe economic and other constraints that their 
children start life seriously handicapped when compared to 
those from families with average or above average income. 
The writers of the report did not analyze, however, the pros- 
pects of convincing the electorate to levy substantial addi- 
tional taxes on themselves so that more money could be 
placed at the disposal of those with insufficient resources. Nor 
were they able to delineate the extent to which income trans- 
fers to disadvantaged families would lead to significant 
gains in the developmental experiences and the consequent 
later adjustment of their children. 

Although money is rarely the complete answer, added 
income for disadvantaged families could ameliorate, if not 
neutralize, the following handicaps that characterize these 
families: the absence of one parent, usually the father; the 
emotional shortcomings of many parents as a result of poverty; 
physical disabilities present at birth or acquired in childhood; 
living quarters in urban slums where children are exposed to 
an oppressive environment from their earliest years; access 
only to poor schools and other inferior public services. 

The Keniston report cited the gross inequalities among 
families despite our society's pretensions to "equality of 
opportunity," with which I agree, but I do not accept its prof- 
fered solutions. They are likely to fail on one of two grounds: 1) 
the public would not provide the additional income transfers 
that would be required to reduce, if not eliminate, these in- 
equalities; 2) additional income alone would not neutralize the 
basic sources of the inequalities. 

In the present context it may be helpful to consider briefly 
the scale of investments thai American society is currently 
making available through its public sector for basic education, 
training, and subsidized employment opportunities for its 
young people. Any new proposals must be assessed with re- 
ference to these current efforts. 
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Without pretending to any sophisticated calculations, we 
can state that a family in a large urban community outside 
of the South, whose child attends nursery school. Head Start or 
kindergarten for twc years, and the public school system for 12 
years, has had access to educational services that at present 
levels cost an average of $30,000. If the young person belongs 
to a low-income family and has participated in federally sub- 
sidized summer employment programs for two years, spends 
one year in one of the new programs established for outo^ 
school youth and an additional year on a public service job, he 
or she has had access to another $10,000 of training and 
employment opportunities provided by the federal govern- 
ment. Hence, the public sector currently invests about $40,000 
for the education and training of young persons to help them 
obtain the prerequisites for employment. 

Many of those who fall into the "disturbed pattern" have 
been the recipients directly or indirectly of much larger public 
expenditures. Consider those who grow up in a family that 
has been on the welfare rolls for some or all of the years of 
their childhood and adolescence. Consider further those who 
broke the law and were sent to a reformatory for a year or 
two, and when they were released became drug addicts, which 
later led to their entering a detoxiiScation program where 
they received treatment for a period of six months to a year. 
This listing, which does not exhaust the amount of public 
money that may be expended on children in families that are 
intermittently or regularly dependent on welfare, can easily 
result in the outlay of another $40,000 prior to the young per- 
son's reaching 18 or 20 years of age. 

The point of this exercise in arithmetic is neither to present 
careful estimates nor to suggest that the total of between 
.$10,000 and $80,000 of public expenditures per child is evi- 
dence of a compassionate society's determination to provide 
all young people with a fair start. The Keniston report is a 
powerful reminder of how far this society falls short of achiev- 
ing that goal. But it does force us to consider with a critical 
eye the scale, scope, and potential for any new proposals 
advanced to improve the transition of young poople from 
school to work. 

Before reviewing thr focietal interventions that have been 
introduced to improve the prospects of young people to function 
effectively in the adult world, let us consider briefly the macro- 
factors, other than public expenditures, that will have an 
impact on present and future policies and programs. While 
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we can accept the validity of the contention that our young 
people are the nation's future, we cannot ignore the other 
realities and expendi Uures that command the public's attention 
and allegiance. 

Few economists believe that the employment problems of 
disadvantaged young people can be resolved unless our 
economy can be made to run at, or close to, full emplojonent, 
not for a year or so but for a long stretch of time. Tn mid-1979 
when the Secretary of Labor stated that, in the face of the new 
OPEC price for oil, it would prove difficult to prevent the over- 
all unemployment rate from rising to 6,5% or higher in 1980 (It 
actually reached closer to 8% by the summar of 1980), we are 
reminded of how far we are from the full employment objec- 
tives of the Humphrey-Hawkins Act of 1978, When we add to 
this the disquieting fact that the economy was operating at 
double digit inflation and by the spring of 1980 was in a reces- 
sion, the employment preconditions for "solving" or even sub- 
stantially moderating the job and career problems of disad- 
vantaged young people had become exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to achieve in the near term. This does not mean of 
course that nothing should be ventured or that nothing will 
succeed; it means that any efforts undertaken must confront 
an unfavorable national economic and employment outlook. 

Since its involvement in World War II, American society 
has used the law and administrative policies to reduce racism 
and discrimination that have been part of the nation's exper- 
ience from its beginning. Prom one perspective, the changes 
that have occurred have been substantial, even remariuble. 
But from another perspective we might ask: To what extent 
does racism and discrimination still harm, cripple, and destroy 
the aspirations and potential of the sizable number of our 
black and Hispanic families and their offspring? The only 
possible answer is that the toll continues to be immense, a 
fact that even sympathetic whites often £edl to underotand or 
acknowledge as they form their attitudes and shape their 
behavior with respect to matters of race. 

That substantial discriminatory barriers are still in place 
is clear from the conditions under which many young black 
persons are being reared today and under which others will 
be reared tomorrow, Hiis is pointed up by the facts that only 
about one in two black youngsters who reach 18 have been 
reared by both their natural parents; that close to the same 
proportion are brought up in families at or close to the poverty 
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level; that a much higher proportion are bom into f J^milies that 
live in ghetto areas and attend schools that are largely or 
totally segregated. 

The enumeration of these conditions should suffice to 
warn even the most optimistic social reformers that even if 
the American people decide to make a special effort, as the late 
Whitney Young suggested, to alleviate and eliminate these 
pathologies as reparations for past wrongs or in recognition 
that such an effort would contribute to the stability and 
welfare of the body politic, even then it would take another 
generation or two, as Martin Luther King perceived, to elimi- 
nate most of the evils of discrimination that are still present. 

The third macro-constraint to alleviating youth unemploy- 
ment are those members of the society, presentand future, who 
will be competing for the new jobs that will open up. Putting 
aside for the moment the adult members of the work force who 
are temporarily unemployed or underemployed, we must take 
into consideration the large numbers of women, older persons, 
and immigrants, legal or undocumented, who will compete 
directly or indirectly with young people for available jobs. 
Although women account for more than half of all the addi- 
tions to the labor force since the end of World War II, many 
more millions are in the wings ready to accept part- or full- 
time employment when new jobs become available. 

While participation in the work force of persons above 55 
years of age has been dropping precipitously over the last 
several decades, recent federal and state legislative actions 
that eliminate some or all of the provisions for compulsory 
retirement based on age is a sign that some, probably many, 
older persons are interested in prolonging their stay in the 
labor force. The high level of inflation, and its probable 
persistence, must be seen as a factor forcing many to delay 
withdrawing from the labor force, for only if they continue 
to work can they protect their standard of living. 

Finally, few of the American public realize that legal immi- 
grants contribute approximately 12% to the annual growth of 
the labor force and that a conservative allowance for undocu- 
mented workers would lead to a doubling of that percentage. 
Given their circumstances and alternatives, immigrants 
are hkely to be ea^jev workers, willing to accept conditions that 
would repel some young persons and discourage others. 

In sum, the constant shortfall of the U.S. economy from 
full employment, the continued pervasiveness of racism and 
discrimination, and the large numbers of presentand potential 
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competitors for jobs point to the difficulties of formulating 
policies aimed at ameliorating and solving the employment 
problems of disadvantaged young people. But still a responsi- 
ble democracy must make the effort, an even greater effort 
in the face of these obstacles, to provide work for disadvan- 
taged young people. 

Let us now look briefly at the principal intervention pro- 
grams that have been tried, particularly the new ones 
established since the Great Society programs were introduced 
in the mid-1960s. 

Over the past several decades most of the states have adopt- 
ed school equalization formulas to provide a common funding 
base, since the local tax base can vary so much from commun- 
ity to community within a state. Recently, the courts havebeen 
encouraging state legislators to take even more direct action 
toward equalization of educational expenditures. In 1965, with 
the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
the federal government started to make funds available to 
school districts with disproportionately large numbers of stu- 
dents from low-income homes. 

Even with the efforts at equalization of expenditures, most 
disadvantaf^ed children have not been able to keep abreast 
of those from middle-income families who attend suburban 
schools. The single criterion of financial equalization may be 
inappropriate for assessing whether or not federal funds 
provide equal educational opportunity. Disadvantaged chil- 
dren may be helped by these extra fimds, which translate into 
extra services for them, but they may still lag far behind 
their more fortunately situated peers. 

The critical finding is that, despite state and federal efforts 
aimed at equalization, a disproportionate number of children 
from low-income homes fail to acquire the basic compe- 
tencies in reading, writing, and mathematics. Many of them 
test at several years below the norm in most t all subjects. 
There is ground for debating whether employer requirements 
are excessive, but it is hard to argue with the erntention that, 
in an increasingly technological society, sixth-grade reading 
and computational skills are hardly adequate for the employ- 
ability of such yoimg people. 

There is no sense in trying to apportion blame for these 
educational failures on parents, the young persons them- 
selves, or the school system. The incontrovertible fact that 
must be acknowledged is that the school does not provide a use- 
ful educational experience for a great many young people, and 




this failure of the schools adds immeasurably to the problems 
worid'o7work ^ "'^^'''^ ° satisfactory transition to the 

w^^fi^dT^Tf *° at the high school level, 

•? « • """^^ P^'*' ""le to commend it; 

and It offers even less to students who are having difficulty 
coping with the regular curriculum. This is not to say that 
the vocational preparatory route would not be desirable for 
many of these students, particularly if the profrrams were 
well structured and staffed. But since the economVis rapTdly 
moving toward white-collar work, most prospective workere 
need to acquire basic competencies in reading, ooi.i.nunica- 
tions, and mathematics. A curriculum that does not teach 
these basic competencies is failing. 

The substantial state, local, and private expenditures for 
commumty colleges and for the expansion of state universi- 
ties in urban centers, which serve a large number of young 
people from low-income families, did indeed broaden their 
opportunities to acquire technical skills and/or degrees that 
it5Tl^**^*!u employment. But these significant gains 
did little for those most in need of assistance, those who found 
high school 80 disappointing and unrewarding that thev 
dropped out. 

In the last two decades the federal government's training 
programs have been increasingly directed to serving those 
who are encountering difficulties in the labor market. With 
Ae reception of the Job Corps, which never served more than 
50 000 young people during the course of a year, there hr.s been 
little training directed toward skill acquisition that couid lead 
to good paying jobs. Most other federal programs exposed 
young people to some work experience, little laore. Summer 
youth programs, for example, were essentially a means of 
putting money m the hands cf needy young people 

In my view, the federal training progiams enabled very 
few young people to obtain a mastery of skills that would 
enable them to obtain rrgular jobs with prospects of advance- 
ment. At most, it provided them with some work experience 
and soaalization in the work place, a useful but insufficient 
increment to their employability. 

The following are usually considered to comprise transition 
services: testing, guidance, counseling, labor market infor- 
mation, placement, support services (child care, etc ) In my 
opinion school-baaed occupational guidance is a weak reed 
especially for disadvantaged young people because of the 
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limited knowledge of many counselors about the changing 
realities of the labor market and their biased views of the op- 
tions open to minority youth. Many other guidance and coun- 
seling efforts, in school and out of school » also have limited 
value because they are not linked directly to job placement, 
which is what most young people need and want when they 
seek assistance in finding jobs. Many young people do not 
have the experience or the self-confidence to know how to 
use labor market information in finding a job for themselves. 
What they really need is specific help in locating a job. 

While Job Service is often unable to meet the needs of hard- 
to-employ adults and young people because of the relatively 
small number of attractive job openings it has available and 
because of the pressures that employers exert to be sent only 
strong candidates, the fact remains that many young people 
do get jobs through the employment service. 

Perhaps the most difficult transition services to provide are 
those required by young workers to make them ; / ^^ iady; for 
example, young women who cannot accept a jor . ;etis they 
can make child-care arrangements during the noiir^ they 
are at work. Satisfactory child-care arrangements . i^; dif- 
ficult to find and often cost so much that it does net the 
prospective worker to take a job. 

Another type of supportive service needed by many piOd- 
pective workers is some type of therapeutic or rehabi^^tc*ti^'e 
health care (from a hernia operation to eye-glasses). L:.ic8on 
between the employment service and the local health agenci'^s 
is so loose in many areas that young people who need medical 
intervention to make them job-ready frequently catmot obtain 
it. 

If we compare the quantity and qiiaUty of transition ser- 
vices available to young people in the late 1970s with the early 
1960s we can read the record ir\ two ways. On the one hand, 
there has been a substantial improveu^ent in the number and 
quality of such services as job banks in the employment 
service that list available openings and publicly supported 
child-care facilities for low-income mothers. l>n theother hand, 
most disadvantaged young people who lack skiik. experience, 
connections, and 8elf-confi'*!^r:ce are «till unable to develop 
a successful linkage to the -t dd of woxk. In the final analysis, 
transition services that a - ^ not directly linked to jobs are not 
likely to be helpful, parties larly for thcrR who are having the 
most difficulty in finding jc.bs. 
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In 1971, . ith the enactment of the Emergency Employment 
Act» the fedrral government re-enterea the arena uf direct 
job creation for the unemployed and the underemployed for 
the ^^rdt time pince the 1930s. It started with a modest two-year 
profiiam with an appropriation of $2.2 billion; as a result, 
*^26,000 persons obtained jobs during the fiscal year 1972. 
VVith the establishment of CETA in 1973 and with its reauthor- 
ization in 1978, the involvement of the federal government ir 
direct Public Service Employment (PSE) for the chronically 
unemployed, as well as for victims of the downward business 
cycle, resulted in 725,000 jobs by 1978. 

It was noted earlier that less than one out of five PSE jobs 
has gone to young people, although they account for approxi- 
mately half of all the unemployed. One reason for 'his dis- 
crepancy is that the federal programs were specifically aimed 
at helping regular workers who had lost their jobs during the 
1974 recession. Moreoever, the considerably higher earnings 
that come with PSE jobs have led the prime sponsors to reserve 
them, for the most part, for heads-of-households"whose income 
needs are greater. Finally, many PSE positions require 
workers with some demonstrated competence and work ex- 
perience. For all of these reasons, we find that direct job 
creation by the federal government has served relati^'ely 
small numbers of young people. Furthermore, we know that 
many who have had a PSE job have not done well when it 
cane time to make a transition into a regular job in the public 
or private economy. This remains one of the serious limitations 
of the PSE progam. 

We know that the sizable increases in local, stite, and 
federal expenditures for education, training, transition ser- 
vices, and employment during the past several decades re- 
sulted in substantial gains for many young people in their 
preparation for the world of work. But, as we have s( v i, thes^ 
enlarged expenditures made only a marginal impact on im- 
proving the employability and employment of the sizable 
minority who were encountering difficulties in the regular 
school system. They dropped cut without having acquired ti <• 
competencies needed to get ard hold regular jobs. The federal 
manpower programs gave these young people a second cV mce, 
but only a minority, probably one in three, received the train- 
ing, transition services, and/or job experience that helped 
them to make a permanent attachment to the labor mai^'^^t. 

From this analysis of the principal institutions and pro- 
cesses involved in the transition of young people from school 
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to work, my principal conclusions and recommendctions 
follow: 

1. The process of transition works relatively satisfactorily 
for most young people and there is no need for major public 
interventions. Family and friends are able to help most young 
people obtain a job once they are ready to enter the labor 
market 

2. The transition is difficult for high school dropouts who 
h dve failed to acquire the basic competencies to perform white- 
collar work in an increasingly service-oriented economy. Some 
never make an effective adjustment to the world of work. When 
these young people who belong to minority groups have trouble 
with the law and are alienated from society, their job problems 
are further compounded. 

3. The variety of societal interventions, specifically those 
directed to improving the effectiveness of the educational 
process and to the provision of second-chance opportunities 
via manpower training and related programs, have had 
positive outcomes for only a minority of the young people who 
need special assistance to find and hold jobs. 

4. There is no prospect of our society's being able or willing 
to design the supportive programs that low-income, particu- 
larly minority, families with female heads living in slum 
conditions require for a more conducive environment in which 
to rear their children. We have made some progress toward 
alleviating these unfortunate conditions and we will, it is 
hoped, make more. But the handicaps to children bom into 
and reared in such families r great and will not soon be 
removed. 

5. These children require schools where curricula, teaching 
methods, and reinforcement devices assure that almost all 
of them will be able to acquire the basic competencies they 
will neeid to hold jobs when they are ready to start work. When 
the schools fail, these young people need second-chance 
institutions that will enable them to acquire the competencies 
they failed to master within the school system. 

The assumption that more public expenditures are needed to 
accomplish the foregoing is not convincing. The current 
amount spent for public education and for federal manpower 
programs is substantial, and there is little to support the pre- 
sumption that simply more money will result in a significant 
improvement in outcomes for the young people most in need of 
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In light of these findings, what should be done? Only a cynic 
would suggest that we leave the situation alone and wait for 
time to work a cure. Each yoar, 800,000 or so young people 
reach working age inadequately prepared for work and 5ie 
responsibilities of adulthood. Approximately half of them 
are minority youth, blacks or Hispanics. After several years 
of hanging around street comers, moving in and out cf short- 
term jobs, hustling, or enrolling in government )grams, 
possibly half of these poorly qualified young pe-j'^^e have 
not made a definitive attachment to the labor force by the 
age of 24. They are, and most will remain, marginal worker^. 

Helping these young people to achieve an acceptable level 
of competency so they can compete for white-collar jobs is 
one goal; helping them to obtain access to the jobs that open 
up is another. They cannot be left to make their own way. They 
need assistance in effecting a linkage t ) the world of work. 
Accordingly, every possible avenue should be explored— from 
political pressures that hold school boards accountable 
to specialized training for principals and teachers in ghetto 
schools— to improve the level of achievement of the young 
people who attend these schools. Tighter discipline, modified 
curricula, remedial services are needed and can help. But the 
apathy and alienation of these students must also be coun- 
tered. Nobody can learn unless he or she becomes engaged and 
puts forth the requisite effort. 

Many ghetto youngsters are indifferent to whether they 
attend classes, listen to the teacher, or do their homework. 
They believe that the society is rigged against them; they 
will never have a fair chance. No school, on its own, can over- 
come such pessimism and alienation. Our society must estab- 
lish explicit contracts with these young people from their 
fourteenth year or preferably earlier that might go as follows: 
Those who pass all of their subjects will have first claim on 
summer jobs; those who perform well on their summer jobs 
wi'l have a guarantee of part-time work during the school 
year; those who complete high school will be assured of a job 
or a place in junior or 4-year college; those who encounter 
difficulty with their studies will have the opportunity to 
obtain remedial education after school hours and on Sa^ irday. 
The theme would not vary; opportunities would be available to 
al 1 who d emonstrat e that they are wil ling to take ad van ^ age of 
them. 

One must quickly admit that the foregoing proposal could 
result in "creaming/* whereby those young people who 
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demonsU^ate a willingness to make an effort on their own 
behalf will be rewarded. But as long as opportunities remain 
open for those who do not initially respond or who are imable 
to meet the standards, no serious inequity will result. Society 
cannot help those who are imwilling to help themselves. 

Acquiring the basic competencies for the transition to work, 
with or without the assistance of the contractual model 
sketched above, is only one blade of the scissors. The other is 
that an adequate number of job openings, apprenticeships, 
military service, or other opportunities be made available in 
ttie form of "reserved places" for all the yoimg people who have 
kept their part of the bargain. The three levels of government, 
by far the largest employer in the country accounting for 
approximately one out of every five jobs, must assume a 
leading role. But the participation of the private sector is 
equally essential. Although the private sector, responding to 
President Johnson's appeal, made some contribution to 
alleviating the employment problems of the hard-to-employ 
in the late 1960s, it has not continued to play an active role. 
Leadership at the local level will need to involve the heads 
of business organizations both large and small and the trade 
\mions to provide the job openings and establish the linkages 
needed to direct quali^ed young persons who would otherwise 
not make it past the hiring gate. 

If the federal funds currently available for young people 
were reprogrammed, they would probably be sufficient, or 
nearly so, to support both the in-school and out*of-school 
efforts that have just been outlined. The real challenge is to 
impress on the American people, and particularly on local 
employers and trade unions, that without their cooperation 
and active participation, millions of young people will be 
consigned to live as outcasts, unable to work at regular 
jobs that provide reasonable rewards and reasonable pros- 
pects of advancement. 

A society that fails to live up to its principle of equality of 
opportunity and fails to address the plight of those denied 
opportunity incurs high costs in human denigration, lost 
output, crime, and welfare; and thereby adds to its vulner- 
ability, now and in the fut^^re. If it is responsive, it may not 
fully succeed; but if it fails to make the effort, it cannot 
respect itself or command the respect of others. 
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